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I  tomed  privation  had  robbed  her.  But  name  to  beat  Sir  Godfrey  Bowes.  I’ll 
ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  there  colild  be  no  doubt  of  her  being  j  send  him — Doctor  Vaughan.” 

a  lady  anywhere,  and  even  Carol’s  How  j  “  Who  ?  ” 

BOOK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE.  of  impudence  was  touched  with  frost  “  Doctor  Vaughan — Doctor  Harold 

in  mi(l  career.  “  By  Jove,”  he  thought,  j  Vaughan  —  the  most  rising  physician 
CHAPTER  Vt.  {^continued.)  “  we  must  change  all  this  —  there’s  ]  of  the  day.  He’ll  do  anything  for  me 

something  rotten  here.”  He  hail  car-  ,  —  I  made  him  ”  — 

“Golden  Square  way  again,  by  j  ried  his  lighted  cigar  in  with  him,  in  j  “You  are  very  kind  —  but  —  we 

Jove  1  That’s  the  house  —  yes,  I  like  preparation  for  the  Bohemian  gather-  '  are  quite  well  off  for  advice  :  there  is 

thelookof  it :  there’s  a  beautiful  line  of  '  ing  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  !  no  need  to  send  for  another  physician, 
brass  bell-handles  down  the  door-post,  j  find  ;  but,  with  an  “  Excuse  me,  j  But  is  he  doing  so  well  ?  ” 

and  a  most  artistically  broken  window-  !  Madam,”  he  took  a  step  back  through  j  “  Doing  well  ?  As  well  as  mother 

pane  that’s  as  if  A.  Genius,  Esquire,  was  j  the  door,  and  laid  the  stump  upon  a  |  and  child.  I  mean  him  to  be  the  only 

put  up  over  the  shop-door.  There’s  a  !  staircivse  window-sill  before  he  waited  i  man  before  I’ve  done  :  I’ll  smash  up 

delightful  i)erfume  of  dust-holes,  too,  i  for  her  answer.  everybody  else.  Sir  Godfrey  and  all. 

as  if  there  wasn’t  much  gold-dust,  but  “  1  am  afraid  you  have  mistaken  the  j  There’s  Doctor  Vaughan  —  I  made 

as  if  what  there  was  is  all  ready  to  room,”  said  Claudia.  “  1  have  no  |  him.  There’s  Miss  Leczinska,  the 

come  down.  H.  Vincent  —  a  good  !  husband.”  j  actress,  you  know  —  I  made  her. 

name.  I  don’t  like  the  H,  though:  1  “  I  am  sorry  for  that.  Madam — very  j  There’s  Brandou,  editor  of  the  7Vum- 

we’ll  have  it  Horace  in  the  next  cata-  :  sorry.  If  you  had,  I  have  no  doubt  1  pet  —  I  made  him.  There’s  my  friend 

lowue :  it  will  give  a  sort  of  flavor  like  should  have  known  him  well.  1  know  Lord  Lisburn,  author  of  what’s  his 

Horace  Vernet,  and  people’ll  like  it  j  everybody  worth  knowing,  so  I  must  name  —  of  course,  you’ve  read  that  — 
without  knowin"  why.  Thank  von,  !  have  known  him.  I  am  looking  for  I  made  him.  There’s  Abner,  the  com- 
my  dear :  by  the  way,  the  bell-wire’s  H.  Vincent.”  poser  —  I  made  him.  There  was 

oiit  of  order.  If  your  mistress  wants  Was  her  picture  sold  ?  A  gleam  of  Aaron,  of  the  Oberon — I  made  him. 
it  mended,  I  can  give  her  the  name  of  hope  came  into  Claudia’s  eyes.  There’s  members  of  Parliament  —  I’ve 

a  first-rate  fellow  who’s  a  regular  .lack  You  want  to  see  me  ‘f  I  am  Miss  made  them.  There’s  the  President  of 

Ketch  for  hanging  bells  —  of  course,  Brandt,  but  I  chose  to  exhibit  under  the  Royal  Academy  —  I  made  him. 

I  don’t  mean  brazen  belles,  but  brass  another  name.”  And  there’s  Miss  Brandt,  and  I’ll 

ones.  That’s  a  joke.  Only  you  must  |  “  Brandt  —  Brandt  —  why  that’s  the  make  her.  What’ll  you  be  ?  ” 

know  foreign  languages  to  see  the  name  —  what  —  you  are  no  relation  to  “  You  knew  my  father,”  she  said. 

Gint  of  it.  I’his  is  where  H.  Vincent  j  the  man  who  —  I  mean  the  banker  or  “  You  can’t  help  seeing  what  we  are 

es,  talking  of  hanging  'I  ,  Good  |  director  or  something  ”  —  now.  I  only  want  anything  to  do  that 

morning.  Madam  —  Mrs.  Vincent,  I  i  “  Hush  —  that  is  my  father,  sitting  will  not  part  me  from  him.” 

presume.  By  Jove,  that  looks  bad  —  j  there.”  “  Why  don’t  you  paint  in  your 

1  don’t  like  married  men  as  a  rule :  !  “  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  own  name  ?  That  would  be  the 

every  woman  ain’t  a  Pauline,  and  she’s  j  pleasure !  Poor  old  gentleman  —  is  he  thing.” 

getting  as  close  and  as  near  as  to-mor-  |  very  bad  ‘i  ”  “  You  ask  me  why  I  do  not  draw  my 

row  morning.  My  name’s  Denis  Carol  :  1  “  He  is  very,  very  ill.”  father’s  name  before  the  world  again  — 

1  dare  say  you’ve  heard  your  husband  ]  “  Paralysis  ?  —  Ah,  that’s  a  nasty  why  I  do  not  trade  upon  slander  ?  ” 

speak  of  me,  when  he’s  talked  about  I  sort  of  thing.  I’ve  known  scores  of  “  The  best  use  slander  could  be  put 
old  times  ?  ”  j  cases  —  thousands.  The  worst  of  it  to.  I  know  things,  and  I’m  never 

Claudia,  hard  at  work  on  her  easel,  j  is,  it  puts  a  man  out,  altogether.  Does  wrong  about  what  ought  to  be  done, 

rose  and  blushed  before  the  first  visitor,  he  understand  what  we  say  V  ”  Never  mind,  though.  I’ve  got  an  idea, 

though  a  stranger,  who  had  seen  her  ^  “  I  fear  not.”  |  Of  course,  you  are  first-rate  at  por- 

in  her  poor  room.  It  contained  noth-  “  Poor  old  gentleman.  I  knew  him  !  traits  ?  ” 

ing  but  the  merest  necessaries  of  work,  since  he  was  that  high  —  he  knew  me  |  “I  have  painted  them.  Whether 

e.\cept  one  large  and  sufficiently  com-  I  mean,  since  I  was.”  !  ill  or  well,  you  must  judge.”  The 

fortable  arm-chair  piled  up  with  “  What  —  you  know  my  father  ’?  ”  ;  slender  hope  that  her  shabby  visitor 

Eillows,  in  which  sat  a  stooping,  gray-  i  “  I  know  everybody  —  that’s  nothing  might  be  a  picture-dealer,  who  had 
eaded  old  man,  staring  at  a  few  '  —  everyliody.  What’s  one  less  or  one  ^  been  struck  by  her  landscape,  was 
flickering  coals.  Carol,  in  looking  j  more?  Nothin"  at  all.  By  .Jove,  I  i  rapidly  dying  away,  and  she  opened 

round  the  room,  caught  sight  of  the  have  an  idea.  You’ve  got  a  doctor,  of  j  her  portfolio  with  a  weary  sigh, 

helpless-looking  figure,  and  bowed  ‘  course?  What’s  his  name ?  ”  |  “Why,  you’re  a  regular  Canaletto 

again.  Claudia  herself  was  poorly  “  He  has  been  seen  by  doctors.  I  at  portraits  —  a  Claudia  Lorraine, 
dres.sed  in  color-stained  working  j  But  ”  —  I  The  very  thing.  By  .love,  there’s  a 

clothes,  and  her  face,  which  depended  I  “  Don’t  know  them  —  never  heard  j  nose  —  just  my  idea  of  a  nose.  Your 

upon  color  and  form  for  its  too  statu-  of  them.  Very  good  for  ophthalmia  father,  I  suppose  ?  And  this  old  lady 
es^ue  t)eauty,  had  become  worn  and  and  whooping-cough,  I  dare  say,  but  just  sketched  out  —  I  shouldn’t  like  to 

ffiin.  But  the  outspoken  frankness  of  I  paralysis  —  that’s  another  sort  of  meet  her  alone  in  a  dark  lane,  though, 

her  gray  eyes  remained,  and  the  sud-  thing.  I  know  a  man  who  has  paraly-  She  looks  like  the  very  midge’s 

den  flush  had  restored  a  little  of  the  sis  at  the  ends  of  his  fingers  —  as])len-  wing.” 

brightness  of  which  toil  and  unaccus-  did  fellow,  that’s  only  got  to  make  a  |  “Never  mind  that,”  said  Claudia, 
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hastily,  and  turning  it  over  —  it  was  a 
first  sketch  of  Mrs.  Goldrick,  which 
she  bad  made  to  illustrate  her  Whit- 
Monday  adventure  for  the  benefit  of 
Harold  Vaughan. 

“  All  right  —  I’ve  seen  enough  for 
me.  Would  you  like  to  earn  twenty 
guineas,  lor  a  head  ?  " 

“  Twenty  guineas  ?  ”  Claudia  opened 
her  eyes. 

“Not  enough,  ehV  Twenty-five, 
then.  I’ve  got  a  commission.  I  for¬ 
got  to  tell  you  I’m  the  poorest  man 
going,  so  I  shall  take  a  trifle  on  the 
order ;  but  that’ll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  You  shall  have  your  pay 
clear,  this  lime  any  how.” 

“  I  didn’t  mean  it  wasn’t  enough  — 
it’s  too  much.”  said  the  girl,  whose 
practical  qualities  have,  I  fear,  been 
over-praised.  The  heart  of  Carol 
leaped  within  him.  Hut  it  smote  him, 
too.  He  had  generally  ruled  by 
threats :  it  was  new  to  him  to  find  in¬ 
nocence  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Even  Zelda  knew  the  value  of  money, 
however  innocent  she  might  be  in  less 
important  things. 

“  Har.g  me,  by  Jove  !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  spirit  of  mingled  exultation  at 
having  stalked  so  easy  a  pigeon,  and 
of  amazement  at  his  discovery.  “  Hang 
me,  if  anybody  shall  ever  be  your 
agent  but  me  —  I’ll  smash  them  up,  and 
what  I  say  I  do.” 

It  was  as  though  he  had  said,  “  I’ll 
take  care  that  nobody  shall  cheat  you 
but  me.”  It  was  not  chivalry  after 
Lord  Lisburn’s  pattern ;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  chivalry  which  bears 
for  its  crest,  not  the  silk  purse,  but  the 
sow’s  ear,  and  is  equally  true  in  its 
way.  So  it  came  about  that  while 
Harold  Vaughan’s  exalted  beggar- 
girl  had  enlisted  the  coroneted  knight 
of  the  silken  pennon  for  her  champion, 
his  dethroned  (jueen  had  to  put  up 
with  the  knight  of  that  from  which, 
as  proverbs  go,  no  silken  purse  or  pen¬ 
non  can  be  made. 

CHAPTER  VII.  Claudia’s  first 
patron. 

Thf.rk  is  another  proverb,  or  rather 
superstition,  according  to  which  one’s 
left  ear  burns  when  ill  is  btdng  spoken 
of  its  owner,  though  a  thousand  miles 
away.  'There  is  also  another  supersti¬ 
tion,  or  rather  belief,  acconling  to 
which  no  lady  can  be  guilty  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  conversations  through  key-holes. 
Not  only  Zelda’s  left  ear,  but  her  right 
ear  and  her  right  and  left  cheeks  were 
burning  when,  lady  or  no  lady,  she 
drew  them  awav  from  the  key-hole 
that  she  had  locked  Itetween  her  own 
room  and  lAird  Lisburn’s.  She  had 
not  heard  the  whole  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  friends,  nor  could  she 
understand  all  she  heard.  But  what 
she  did  hear  was  (juite  enough  to  make 
her  ears  tingle  without  Iteing  caught 
by  two  visitors  in  the  flagrant  fact  of 
proving  herself  to  be  no  lady  in 
the  matter  of  eavesdropping.  She 
turned  round  sharply  upon  both  of 
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them.  One  was  Carol,  whom  she 
knew,  the  other  was  a  lady  whom  she 
did  not  know.  She  was  polite  enough, 
however,  to  single  out  her  ac(iuaintance 
for  her  attack,  after  letting  down  the 
curtain  that  she  had  added  to  the  door 
as  well  as  a  new  bolt  and  key. 
i  “  How  dare  you  1  ”  she  flung  out  at 
I  Carol.  “  Didn’t  I  order  you  never  to 
!  come  into  my  room  unless  you  were 
!  sent  for  ?  ” 

I  “  That’s  cool.  I  should  like  to  see 
I  what  sort  of  room  you’d  have  had  if 
I  it  hadn’t  been  for  me.  Never  mind, 
j  Miss  Brandt  —  she’s  only  in  one  of 
I  her  tempers.” 

“  You  forget  who  you’re  speaking 
!  to.” 

I  “  And  that’s  gratitude,”  he  said 
j  pathetically. 

“  Who  is  she  ?  ”  whispered  Claudia  I 
I  nervously,  bewildered  by  the  strange  j 
I  room  in  which  she  found  herself,  and 
I  more  than  half  frightened  at  the  little 
figure  that  stood  flashing  before  them.  ; 
!  “  Ah,  yes,  I  must  introduce  you.  j 

I  Tauliue,  this  is  ” —  I 

1  “  Get  out.  Who  are  you  ?  ”  she  | 

I  asked  Claudia,  looking  over  her  citri-  ! 

ously  from  head  to  foot.  “  You’re  not  ' 
,  the  wouii'.u  that  came  in  here  to-day,  j 
are  you,  and  looked  into  all  my  boxes  | 
while  I  was  away  ‘i  ”  ' 

I  ••  Mademoiselle,  this  is  ”  — 
j  “Didn’t  I  say  get  out?  If  it  isn’t 
the  woman  that  looked  into  my  boxes,  i 
I  suppose  she  has  got  a  tongue  of  her  , 
own  to  say  no.  I  don’t  want  you  —  i 
be  oil,  and  don’t  come  again  till  you’re  | 
asked  for.  If  you  don’t  go,  I’ll  have  a 
'  sprained  ankle  for  a  week,  like  I  did 
j  before.  'The  lady  (.-an  stay,  if  she 
j  wants  me.  'There,  now  that  fellow’s 
!  ofT,  who  are  you  ?  ” 

I  “  And  pray,  who  are  you  ?  ”  asked 
j  Claudia  quietly.  She  was  certainly 
I  not  inclined  to  be  bullied  for  fivc-and- 
:  twenty  pounds. 

]  Zelda,  whose  head  scarcely  reached 
I  above  Claudia’s  shoulder,  looked  uj)  at 
I  her  gravely  and  hard.  'Then  she 
I  courtesied  with  the  dignity  that  is 
almost  touching  in  itself  when  usurpi'd 
by  a  tiny  figure  like  hers.  But  Claudia  ! 
h.ad  not  outgrown  the  morbid  pride  of 
i  poverty,  and  held  herself  up  unbend¬ 
ingly. 

“  I  ^’as  told  that  a  lady  wished  to 
see  me,”  she  said.  “  As  it  seems  I  was 
mistaken,  I  had  btdter  go.” 

“  I  was  very  angry  and  very  rude,” 
said  Zelda,  “and  1  hadn’t  seen  your 
eyes,  nor  heard  vou  speak,  and  you 
came  with  Carol.  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know 
that  I  wanted  to  see.  you  —  I  dare  say 
I  did,  but  I  want  twenty  things  an 
hour,  and  never  think  of  them  again 
,  if  they  don’t  come.”  The  prirna  donna 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  shy  fit  :  she 
had  never  spoken  to  a  lady  in  her  life 
before,  and  felt  as  ill  at  ease  as  if  her 
visitor  had  been  a  creature  of  another 
order.  Physical  contrast  also  told  — 
j  there  was  not  a  single  point  in  which 
the  two  were  not  one  another’s  oppo¬ 
site,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  point  of  the  heel.  In  dress,  at 


least  in  costliness  of  raiment,  Zelda 
had  the  advantage  —  a  point  that 
perhaps  told  a  little  with  Claudia  by 
wav  of  increase  to  her  pride,  but 
Zelda.  though  she  had  changed  run’s 
for  satin,  was  content  to  be  a  peacock 
herself,  without  regard  to  the  tasbion. 
or  notieing  what  other  women  wore. 

“She  must  be  some  Eastern  princes.--  ” 
thought  Claudia,  into  whose  head  it 
never  came  that  her  father’s  sell-stvlcd 
old  friend  would  dare  to  bring  her'into 
company  where  she  ought  not  to  be, 
and  whose  topographical  knowledge 
of  London  was  not  extensive  enounh 
to  suggest  that  Golden  Square  was  not 
the  (juarter  for  princesses.  ••  And  I 
suppose  these  are  Eastern  ways.” 
Her  own  accent  was  not  Eng’lifb 
enough  to  tell  her  whether  Zelda’s 
English  was  foreign  or  no. 

“  My  name  is  Miss  Brandt,  niailain  : 
Mr.  Carol  told  me  that  you  wanted 
your  portrait  painted,  and  was  good 
enough  to  give  me  the  commission.  If 
he  -was  wrong,  I  am  sorry.” 

“  Maybe  I  did  :  but  Carol  makes  out 
I  want  all  sorts  of  things.  1  never 
was  done,  only  in  sticking  ])laster.  I 
should  like  to  be  done  though,  in  real 
colors.  Ah,  I  remember  something 
about  it  now — they  want  to  jiut  me 
on  the  music  covers.  Yes,  I  think  I’ll 
be  done.  How  long’ll  you  be  'i  Tm 
ready  —  only  make  me  just  like  1  am. 
Only  I  must  brush  do-wn  my  hair.” 
Site  took  a  comb  and  brush  out  of  her 
work-basket.  “  I  think  the  deuce  is 
in  my  hair  :  I  want  to  have  it  done  flat 
like  yours.  Ladies  always  have  flat 
hair.  I  want  you  to  make  me  like  a 
lady.  Do  you  think  I’d  better  put  on 
some  rouge  ?  And  you  needn’t  make 
me  (juite  so  black,  and  don’t  make  me 
(juite  so  small.  Wait  a  minute  :  1 
must  put  on  my  other  ear-ring,  and 
now  you  can  begin.” 

“  I  can  make  a  study  of  you  if  you 
like,  but  I'm  a  slow  work(‘r  :  and  you 
must  give  me  time.  I  didn’t  come  to 
give  you  a  regular  sitting  now.” 

“  And  vou’ll  jiaint  me  as  you  say  ?” 
went  on  ^elda,  warming  with  the  idea, 
while  Claudia’s  artistic  instincts  began 
to  wake  up  before  the  splendid  and 
picturesque  subject  she  had  found. 

“  If  you  would  only  let  me  jtaint  you 
in  character,”  she  said. 

“  As  how  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  as  a  Spanish  flower-girl  — 
you  should  have  sat  to  Jlurillo, 
madam  —  or  as  a  Sultana,  or,  best  of 
all,  as  a  Gitana,  a  Gijtsy  girl”  — 

“  J/o(/eco/.'  No!  Wii  at  do  you  take 
me  for  ?  An  English  lady,  or  nothing 
at  all  1  Oh,  I’d  bless  you  forever  if 
you’d  give  me  hair  like  yours  1  ” 

“  I  think  you  are  wrong.  I  have 
the  sketch  quite  in  my  mind’s  eye.  It 
should  be  a  half-length,  and  full  face, 
with  the  hair  roughed  out  and  the  lips 
iiist  open,  as  if  they  were  sjieaking. 
You  should  wear  your  ear-rings,  if 
you  like,  and  you  should  have  a  scarlet 
cloak  half  thrown  back,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  should  give  a  sort  of  idea  of 
the  shade  of  trees.”  Certainly  Clau- 
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dia  was  not  original  in  her  views,  ex-  ] 
cepling  in  the  proper  way  to  eoneiliate  i 
a  ptron.  ZeUla  looked  at  her  half 
juspiciously,  half  sadly. 

“  Am  I,  then,  so  like  a  Romani  Chil  t 
I  want  to  be  «lone  like  what  I  wane  to 
be.” 

“  Very  well ;  I  won’t  paint  you  in 
charaetiV  as  you  don’t  wish,  but  it’s  a 
chance  thrown  away.  Only  for  good¬ 
ness’ sake  don’t  meddle  with  your  hair. 
I’ll  be"iu  to-morrow,  but  I’ll  make 
just  a  sketch  now,  if  you  like,  to  study 
at  home.  But,  do  you  know,  I  don’t 
even  know  your  name  ?  ” 

•' Maflemoiselle  Leezinska,  of  the 
Oberon.” 

“  Whatl  are  you  Mademoiselle  Lee¬ 
zinska  V  ”  Claudia  had  been  out  of 
the  way  of  hearing  common  scandals, 
and  never  assumed  evil.  She  only 
looked  with  additional  interest  and  cu¬ 
riosity  at  the  actress  and  her  belong- 
in''s;  like  Harold  Vaughan,  she  had 
never  before  realized  the  existence  of 
an  actress  off  the  stage,  and  her  tastes, 
perhaps  also  her  foreign  blood,  led  her 
to  sympathize  with  art  and  artists  of 
all  kinds  more  than  if  she  had  never 
put  brush  to  canvas,  or  than  if  she  had 
been  a  full-blooded  Englishwoman. 

“Yes;  I’m  her.  AVhat  do  you 
think  of  me?  Do  you  think  me  so 
veiy  strange  ?  ” 

“  I  think  you  are  unlike  anybody  I 
ever  saw.” 

“That  means  you  don’t  like  me  ?  ” 

“  I  want  to  make  an  outline  of  your 
profile.  Please  turn  your  head  —  may 
I  move  it?  So.  Why  do  you  think 
I  don’t  like  you  ?  I  like  you  im¬ 
mensely  for  a  subject.  As  for  the  rest, 
you  can  hardly  expect  me  to  say  in 
6ve  minutes.” 

“  Why  not  ?  I  liked  you  the  first 
look  I  had  of  you.  But  it  isn’t  blue 
eyes  like  yours  that  see  things,  though 
I’d  give  mine  for  yours  and  welcome. 
Is  it  done  ?  ” 

“Not  nearly.”  Claudia  was  not  too 
intent  upon  her  work  to  be  taking 
stock  of  the  costly  chaos  around  her, 
and  thinking  how  a  girl  apparently  no 
older  than  herself,  ami  obviously, 
she  could  not  help  seeing,  her  intel¬ 
lectual  inferior,  could  have  managed 
to  gather  up  so  much  of  the  world’s 
ehijf'unerie.  She  might  get  one  of  the 
practical  lessons  she  was  always  look¬ 
ing  after. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  she  said,  “  we  are 
both  artists  —  we  are  both  foreigners. 
Have  you  ever  been  poor  ?  ” 

“  Poor  ?  I  hardly  know.  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  had  something  to  eat,  all  but 
sometimes,  but  I  haven’t  always  had 


“  Y^ou  have  a  wonderful  gift.  Made¬ 
moiselle  —  I  envy  you.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  sing  then  ?  It’s  as 
easy  as  talking,  any  day.” 

“  For  one  very  good  reason  —  no¬ 
body  ever  taught  me.” 

”  Nor  me ;  only  poor  Lucas ;  and 
I  could  sing  long  before  then.  I 
thought  every  girl  could  sing.  AVhat 
else  is  she  made  for  ?  She  can’t  sell 
horses,  nor  shoe  them,  and  if  she 
could,  she’d  only  get  knocked  down  by 
the  men.” 

“But  you  must  have  learned  some¬ 
how  ?  ” 

“  M’hy  ?  It  comes,  like  monev,  I 
suppose.  Who  taught  the  Chiriklori 

—  the  blessed  birds  ?  Not  Lucas,  nor 
Abner,  anyhow.” 

“  Well,  God  was  not  so  good  to  me. 
Y^ours  must  be  a  glorious  life.  Made¬ 
moiselle  —  to  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  world  but  to  follow  your  own  na¬ 
ture.  Though  I  can  neither  act  nor 
sing,  I  think  the  life  of  a  great  singer 
like  you  must  be  the  most  glorious  in 
the  worhl  —  almost  as  divine  as  Na¬ 
ture  herself,  and  made  beautiful  by 
Art  besides.  I  can  understand  why 
the  getting  of  money  should  be  of 
small  account  with  you.  Why,  even 
fame  must  be  the  smallest  thing  in  a 
free  career  like  yours.” 

“  I  suppose  you  mean  the  nosegays  ? 
It’s  glorious  enough,  if  that’s  what 
you  mean.  But  what’s  the  good  of  it 
all,  if  it  can’t  make  me  be  what  I  want 
to  be  ? ” 

“  What,  then,  do  you  want  to  be  ?  ” 

Zelda  thought  for  a  moment,  and  at 
last  an.swered,  “  Like  you.” 

“  Like  me  ?  Without  a  gift  above 
the  common  —  who  can  never  expect 
to  do  more  than  keep  myself,  and  will 
be  proud  and  hapj)y  if  I  can  do  that 
and  no  more  —  who  can  neither  sing, 
nor  play,  nor  be  thought  of  by  any  one 

—  does  not  that  sound  like  nonsense. 
Mademoiselle  ?  It  is  I  who  would 
give  myself  up  to  be  like  you.” 

“  Ah  !  but  nobody  thinks  ill  of  you ; 
nobody  despises  you ;  noboily  treats 
you  like  so  much  dirt  I  You  have 
somebody  to  talk  to,  haven’t  you  ? 
When  you  get  money,  you  can  get 
what  you  want  with  it :  the  only  thing 
I  want,  I  can’t  buy.  Do  you  think  I 
want  to  buy  bread  and  water  ?  I 
could  get  them  without  the  buying, 
if  need  be.  By  Jove  1  ”  —  she  had 
caught  up  the  oath  from  Carol  —  “  if 
I  sing,  I  want  it  to  be  in  my  own  way, 
all  alone,  and  not  those  confounded 
black  lines  that  old  fool  Abner  writes 
down  for  me.  I  don’t  want  people  to 
stare  and  point  at  me  and  say,  ‘  There 


money.  I’m  awfully  fond  of  money :  j  goes  Mademoiselle  Leezinska.’  I 
I  don’t  know  which  is  best,  saving  i  wanted  money,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
it  or  spending  it.  I  do  both  as  well  as  great,  so  that  I  mightn’t  be  looked 


It  or  spending  it.  I  do  both  as  well  as 
I  can,  but  it’s  hard  to  know  which  to 
do  sometimes.” 

“I  should  have  thought  getting  it 
was  the  only  hard  part.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  nothing.  It  comes.  I 
just  sing  a  few  songs,  and  people  pay 
me.  I  should  never  get  any  if  I  had 
to  rake  it  up  with  my  fingers.” 


great,  so  tnat  i  nugiitn  t  oe  looxea 
down  on ;  and  it’s  all  worse  than 
ever.” 

“  I  wish  she  wouldn’t  talk  so 
strangely,”  thought  Claudia,  gather¬ 
ing  herself  together  ever  so  slightly, 
with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 


me.  I  should  never  get  any  if  I  had  I  something  or  other  about  her  patron- 
to  rake  it  up  with  my  fingers.”  ess  was  not  quite  as  it  should  be. 


“  I  like  the  applause,  and  the  bou¬ 
quets,  and  the  money',  still ;  but  it’s  all 
as  if  Td  bought  a  horse  with  them, 
and  he’d  turned  out  spavined.  Y'ou 
are  a  lady.  Did  you  ever  want  any- 
bo<ly  to  like  you  very  much  indeed  ?  ” 

“  Never.” 

“  But  suppose  you  did  ;  what  should 
you  do  ?  ” 

“  Mademoiselle  !  How  on  earth  can 
I  tell?” 

“  Would  it  not  be  to  get  rich  and 
grand,  so  that  he  should  look  up  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  ” 

“That  depends,  I  should  say,” 
Claudia  answered,  as  coldly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  “  If  he  was  like  most  men,  I 
should  say  yes.” 

“  But  he  isn’t  like  most  men.  He’s 
like  no  other  man.” 

“  Then  I  should  say  no.” 

“  Would  it  be  by  trying  to  be  good 
and  to  please  him  in  every  way  ?  ” 

“  Very  likely.” 

“  Or  by  making  him  fear  one  ? 
But  he’s  too  brave  for  that,  I’m 
afraid.” 

“  Indeed,  Mademoiselle,  I  don’t 
know.  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  ask  me 
such  things.  There  —  I  have  done  all 
I  want  for  to-day.” 

“  But  I  must  ask.  I  believe  in  you, 
and  I  won’t  let  you  go.  Have  you 
ever  cared  about  anybody  —  man  or 
woman,  I  don’t  mind  who?  ” 

“  No ;  I  don’t  know  ”  — 

“  Give  me  your  band.  Now  tell 
me  —  yes  or  no.” 

“  Suppose  I  won’t  say  anything  ? 
Please,  Mademoiselle,  let  go  my 
hand.” 

“  That  means  yes,  then.” 

“Then  I  say  no.” 

“  That  means  yes,  too.  If  I  can’t 
read  myself,  I  can  read  you.  You 
have  your  heart  in  your  hand,  all  but 
wh.at’s  in  your  eyes.  What  do  you 
do?  ” 

“1?” 

“  I  want  you  to  teach  me.  No ;  I 
won’t  give  up  your  hand.  What  do 
you  do  r  But  then,  no  doubt  he  cares 
for  you,  too.  'That’s  why  I  want  to  be 
like  you.” 

All  this  was  wild  and  ridiculous 
enough ;  but  Claudia’s  heart  was  a  very 
fairly  large  one,  to  match  with  her  am¬ 
ple  stature.  People  in  her  station  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  catching  hold  of 
the  first  stranger  they  find  for  a  confi¬ 
dante  of  their  love-stories.  But  there 
was  something  so  utterly  unconven¬ 
tional  about  Zelda,  that  nothing  she 
ever  did  or  said  could  appear  in  itself 
strange  or  out  of  keeping  :  the  whole 
strangeness  lay  in  her  who  did  or  said 
it ;  and  when  that  was  once  got  over, 
all  the  rest  seemed  to  follow.  Claudia, 
though  she  was  incapable  of  telling  a 
white  lie  without  betraying  herself, 
would  have  gone  to  the  rack  rather 
than  have  owned  to  her  own  father  the 
smallest  fraction  of  her  heart’s  history, 
so  she  could  not  be  expected  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  one  who  seemed  to  be 
calling  out  her  sorrows  from  the  house¬ 
top  to  all  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
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But  yet  earnestness  would  have  its  way;  and  as  the  pas¬ 
sion,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  so  outspoken,  it  could  not 
be  that  there  was  anything  to  conceal.  A  very  natural 
curiosity  about  her  eccentric  patroness,  whose  whole  na¬ 
ture  seemed  to  be  the  opposite  i)ole  to  her  own,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  if  not  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  That  a  man  should  refuse  to  be  captivated  bv 
Zelda,  so  long  as  there  were  other  women  in  the  world, 
was  fully  accountable  to  her  woman’s  eyes ;  but  what  sort 
of  moth-queller  could  he  be,  who  had  acted  the  part  of 
lighted  candle  to  Mile.  Leczinska  ? 

(To  ba  continued.) 


THE  IMAGINATIVE  LITERATURE  OF  AMERICA. 

BY  LADY  .lULIKT  POLLOCK.  | 

In  an  able  American  work,  “  Draper’s  History  of  the  : 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,”  the  theory  of  a  close 
analogy  between  the  growth  and  decav  of  nations,  and  the  j 
birth,  maturity,  and  death  of  the  individual  men  who  ; 
massed  together  compose  nations,  is  curiously  set  forth  and  ' 
Iblloweil  out :  too  elaborately  perhaps ;  but  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Draper’s  argument  gives  interest  to  his  work,  and 
leads  the  mind  into  other  contiguous  fields  of  meditation. 

“  A  national  type,”  says  the  historian,  “  pursues  its  way 
physically  and  intellectually  through  changes  and  develop¬ 
ments  answering  to  those  of  the  individual,  and  being  rep¬ 
resented  by  Intancy,  Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood,  Old 
Age,  and  Death  respectively.” 

The  same  changes  would  naturally  attach  to  literature 
and  art,  which  are  the  expressions  of  the  national  imagina¬ 
tion,  and,  indeed,  such  an  analogy  is  not  newl^  suggested, 
though  it  is  newly  treated  by  Mr.  Draper.  The  infancy 
of  a  nation,  or  of  a  nation’s  literature,  its  maturity,  its 
death,  all  these  are  ordinary  metaphorical  expressions,  and 
it  is  therefore  in  the  exactness  with  which  the  parallels 
between  the  physical  and  the  p.sychological  conditions  of  a 
nation  and  of  a  man  are  maue  to  bear  upon  each  other, 
that  the  American  historian’s  thesis  may  be  considered 
as  original.  To  attempt  so  precise  a  comparison  between 
the  organic  advancement  of  an  individual  man  and  of  a  i 
particular  form  of  literature  would  be  tedious,  and  jnsrhaps 
not  so  profitable  as  tiresome ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  unin- 
structive  to  watch  the  phases  of  the  world’s  progress  in 
letters  under  the  infiuence  of  this  dominant  idea.  The 
dead  languages  of  dead  nations  tell  their  own  story ;  but 
it  is  not  certain  which  of  the  living  nations  are  dying,  nor 


money-making  speed  and  paramount  only  by  its  bulk.  Al¬ 
ready  our  greatest  poet  has  actually,  if  not  nominally, 
taken  up  the  position  of  a  dead  classic  ;  wed  placed  on  the 
bookshelf  and  allowed  to  rest  there;  known  to  the  youth 
of  England  through  traditional  quotations  :  “  To  be  or  not 
to  be,”  “  'The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ” 
“  And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the  way  to 
dusty  death,”  etc.  The  origin  of  which  lines  will  goon 
cease  to  be  remembered  with  the  works  from  they  are  ex¬ 
tracted. 

If  our  great  dramatic  poet  is  rarely  read  for  recreation, 
there  are  still  fewer  who  read  at  the  present  day  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  lyrical  writers  of  a  past  generation.  Words¬ 
worth,  famous  in  his  own  time,  as  the  mark  of  equal  love 
and  hatred,  the  proud  usurper  of  new  domains  for  poetrj-, 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  has  had  its  day  of  sunshine, 
is  now  wrapped  in  the  shades  of  night.  Only  some  .select 
university  scholars  still  handle  his  volumes  fondly;  the 
once  infallible  Pope  is  still  less  esteemed.  Sciirce  a  com¬ 
plete  couplet  survives,  even  of  his  satires ;  nor  are  Swift, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  or  Campbell  much  better  remembered. 
Gray’s  “  Elegy  ”  remains  a  terror  to  schoolboys  set  for 
translation  ;  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village  ”  is  generally 
known  as  a  name,  but  that  is  all.  Each  succeeding  day 
which  adds  one  novel,  and  each  succeeding  week  which 
adds  one  periodical  magazine,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fuiri- 
tive  literature,  is  on  its  way  to  the  complete  annihilation 
of  those  fine  works  for  which  not  only  their  authors  but 
their  students,  half  a  century  or  even  tweriD'  years  ago, 

I  thoughtfully  prophesied  an  immortality.  This  is  ^ 

I  cause  — 

I  “  Des  etres  par  milliers  suivent  I’instinct  fatal, 

Et  courent  aprfes  I’or  par  le  bien  et  le  mal ;  ” 

i  for  the  rapidity  of  production  means  hurried  money  mak- 
1  ing,  and  when  once  the  pay  becomes  the  first  object  of  the 
I  writer,  his  vocation  will  cease  to  be  an  art  and  become  a 
trade.  Thus,  the  favorites  of  to-diiy  which  are  to  thrust 
away  the  idols  of  yesterday,  will  become,  as  time  goes  on, 
less  and  less  worthy  of  long  life,  and  the  few  great  works 
which  will  still  occasionally  come  out  with  their  own  high 
im]!ulse  of  genius  for  their  first  aim  and  desire  of  life,  will 
before  long  be  buried  with  the  earlier  classics.  This  could 
not  be  the  case  if  readers  were  a  highly  educated  class,  but 
the  mass  of  readers,  not  the  chosen  few,  must  supply  the 
means  of  gain  to  the  mass  of  publishers ;  and  thus  the  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  those  who  know  their  alphabet,  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  a  writer, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  privileges 
of  the  scholar. 


can  we  say  among  these  whether  the  national  power  or  the 
national  literature  will  precede  in  the  order  of  decay.  We 
can,  however,  in  the  very  activity,  prosperity,  and  vigor¬ 
ous  vitality  of  an  afilueiit  nation,  discern  forces  at  work 
which  are  likely  to  destroy  the  beauty,  the  delicacy,  the 
artistic  completeness  of  its  literature.  Are  not  such  agents 
at  large  in  England  now  ?  As  a  nation  our  advance  is  un¬ 
doubted;  we  have  an  increasing  iwpulation,  and  in  that 
po))ulation  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  means  the  growth 
of  thought;  we  have  the  education  of  the  masses  marching 
onwards  at  so  rapid  a  pace,  that  even  the  agriculturtn 
toilers  begin  to  rouse  and  stir;  we  have  a  continual  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  means  of  swift  intercourse  with  the  most 
remote  continents  :  all  these  things  are  the  indications  and 
the  consequences  of  a  robust  national  energy  and  of  the 
social  prowess  of  a  people  rising  into  fuller  manhood,  with 
no  principle  of  decay  save  that  which,  if  the  analogy  lie- 
tween  the  growth  of  an  individual  and  a  nation  be  a  true 
one,  must  be  co-existent  with  every  beating  pulse  of  life. 
Literature  may  follow  the  same  course,  but  not  the  same 
chronology ;  and  the  very  moment  of  highest  mercantile 
prosperity,  of  most  considerable  political  importance,  and 
of  most  ardent  intellectual  progress  may  be  that  which  is 
most  threatening  to  the  storehouse  of  the  classical  student. 
He  may  see  in  the  growth  of  letters,  the  destruction  of  lit¬ 
erature.  He  may  foretell  the  sepulture  of  costliest  gems 
under  the  weight  of  coarse  material  gathered  up  with  | 


I  Under  a  pressure  threatening  the  existence  of  aesthetic 
]  development  in  our  national  literature,  we  turn  our  eyes 
to  distant  shores  to  see  if  there  be  any  other  country  which 
I  will  hold  our  poets  dear  and  reverentially  cherish  their 
I  life.  The  Germans  have  told  us  that  they  maintain  the 
i  glory  of  Shakesiieare  which  we  neglect  —  and  it  is  no 
empty  boast  on  their  part ;  but,  however  favorable  the 
conditions  of  their  nation  may  be  to  the  conservation  of 
the  treasures  of  literature,  and  especially  of  dramatic  liter¬ 
ature,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  a  jioet  is  enjoying  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  bis  prerogative  when  he  is  wearing  the  fetters  of 
translation ;  and  only  in  a  land  where  our  own  language 
prevails  can  our  literature  be  duly  recognized.  It  is  then 
to  the  United  States  of  America  that  we  turn  our  attention. 
It  is  there  that  we  see  works  j)roduced  which  seem  blood 
j  relations  to  the  best  of  our  own  ;  it  is  there  that  our  own 
I  classics  are  prized  and  reverenced  as  worthy  mo<lels._  In 
,  the  very  subjects  of  complaint  found  by  some  American 
I  writers  we  see  grounds  for  the  most  reasonable  hope.  _  In 
1  Mr.  Underwood’s  excellent  volume  entitled  “American 
Authors,”  the  following  passage  occurs :  “  Our  great  in¬ 

debtedness  to  English  scholarship  seems  likely  to  continue. 
....  Literary  labor  is  poorly  paid  in  this  ccuntry.  •  •  •  • 
The  few  men  of  genius  —  half  a  dozen  in  a  generation  -- 
will  write  because  they  must;  and  they  will  have  their 
reward.  As  long  as  the  results  of  an  English  scholars 
labor  can  be  imported  and  used  without  payment,  the 
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American  scholar  can  find  no  market  in  his  own  conn-  ! 

try.”  i 

Now,  in  these  remarks  we  find  reason  for  satisfaction.  ; 
The  American  scholar  having  no  profitable  market  at  hand  | 
will  only  write  because  he  is  urged  by  an  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse;  his  art  will  not  degenerate  into  a  trade,  he  will 
dwell  upon  a  hill  apart,  and  meditate  and  record  his  medi¬ 
ations  instead  of  forcing  his  ideas.  The  few  like  him  will 
gather  round  him ;  a  nucleus  of  first-rate  work  will  be  kept 
entire,  the  taste  which  originates  such  labor  will  demand 
for  its  gratification  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  of  English  authors  both  of  the  past  and  the  present  , 
time.  We  may  point  this  observation  with  one  fact  — 
American  publishers  sell  ten  times  the  number  of  copies  I 
of  “Philip  V’an  Artevelde”  that  are  sold  in  England.  I 
|.et  us  consider  now  the  fields  of  American  u.ative  litera-  j 
tore  which  have  burst  into  flower,  and  some  of  those  that 
are  yet  budding;  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  works  of  ' 
ima<nnation,  for  even  a  glance  at  history,  science,  and  phi¬ 
losophy  would  be  impossible  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  re-  ' 
view  article. 

Literature  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  America  at  ' 
the  time  of  its  separation  from  England  ;  till  then  the  puri-  ; 
tanical  sentiment  was  the  only  impulse  it  had  ;  new  settlers  j 
had  little  time  for  the  indulgence  of  taste  and  art  of  any  i 
kind,  and  what  compositions  did  force  their  way  into  print 
were  chiefly  of  the  hymn-book  character.  Stephen  Daye 
was  the  first  man  who  printed  a  book  in  America,  and  this 
was  the  Bay  Psalm-Book,  compiled  by  Eliot  —  known  as 
the  Apostle  Eliot — in  the  year  1040.  Daye’s  printing 
press  was  set  up  in  the  President’s  house  at  Cambridge, 
in  Massachusetts.  These  psalms  are  only  interesting 
chronologically,  and  but  for  the  time  and  place  of  their 
production,  they  would  not  be  worthy  of  record.  In  1630, 
Harvard  College  was  founded  as  a  religious  seminary,  anti 
for  some  time,  indeed  during  a  whole  century,  it  produced 
no  scholars  of  any  great  note,  but  gradually  its  restricted 
conditions  changed ;  its  sphere  of  activity  widened,  the 
spirit  of  national  independence  in  the  day  when  America 
declared  its  freedom  affected  it  as  it  affected  every  other 
institution,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  were  educated  under  its  auspices.  Its  influence 
has  been  considerable  upon  the  world  of  letters,  but  not 
exclusive ;  many  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  flour¬ 
ish  in  the  United  States. 

In  imaginative  literature,  ne.\t  in  order  of  development 
to  rhyme  founded  on  theology,  which  only  by  an  act  of 
courtesy  can  be  allowed  to  belong  to  the  region  of  poetry, 
follows  narrative  in  the  shape  of  fiction ;  and  such  narra¬ 
tive  will  assuredly  in  the  infancy  of  a  literature  shape  it¬ 
self  upon  some  old  national  type;  that  is,  it  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  imitative ;  not  springing  into  ardent  manhood  all 
It  once,  as  the  newly-created  Adam  of  Michael  Angelo,  but 
following  rather  the  scientific  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
showing  its  pristine  powers  in  the  preceding  stage  of  the 
ipe. 

irome  novels  of  this  quality,  by  one  Brockden  Brown,  a 
Mtive  of  Philadelphia  and  an  imitator  of  Godwin,  excited 
sgood  deal  of  attention  in  America  in  the  last  century. 
He  is  hardly  known  at  all  in  England.  American  critics 
tells  us  that  he  transcended  his  model  in  the  power  of  re¬ 
volting  his  readers;  an  exhibition  of  force  which  should 
be  sparingly  used  in  works  of  art. 

The  beauty  of  American  literature  had  its  first  blossom¬ 
ing  in  the  productions  of  Washington  Irving  and  Bryant, 
both  of  them  founded  on  classical  models  of  the  English 
tjpe,  and  reflecting  not  the  spirit  of  their  own  new  national 
rigor  but  the  established  taste  of  the  old  kingdom.  They 
sre  both  more  distinguished  by  grace  than  force  ;  not  that 
other  of  them  is  feeble,  for  true  grace  cannot  exist  with- 
rat  a  certain  amount  of  power;  it  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  Its  modes  of  expression ;  an  indication  of  it,  taking  a 
yecial  form  of  beauty ;  a  delicate  shaping  of  thought,  not 
oemanding  an  impulse  of  great  energy,  but  still  requiring 
some  innate^  strength  for  its  existence.  The  finished  per- 
fecUon  of  Washington  Irving’s  style  was  beyond  the  origi- 
owity,  and  still  more  beyond  the  intensity  of  his  conception. 


There  have  been  few  writers  more  popular.  He  announced 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  and  he  rose  like  the  skylark  with 
the  rising  sun.  He  was  the  harbinger  of  his  country’s 
literature.  He  was  not  a  poet,  but  his  prose  was  full  of 
melodious  cadence  and  gentle  utterance.  His  perceptions 
were  vivid  and  tender.  He  had  a  fine  spirit  of  humanity, 
with  no  national  prejudice  and  hardly  any  national  char¬ 
acteristic. 

Irving  was  a  fertile  writer.  “  Geoffrey  Crayon’s  Sketch¬ 
book,”  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York,”  and  the 
“  Life  of  Columbus,”  are  the  works  by  which  he  is  best 
known  in  England,  but  his  “  Life  of  Washington  ”  is  prized 
as  much  as  any  of  his  productions  in  America;  and  besides 
this  he  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 
of  some  other  pleasant  biographies  and  books  of  travel. 
His  humor  recalls  to  the  reader’s  mind  the  genial  pleas¬ 
antry  of  Goldsmith,  but  it  bears  more  the  impress  of  books 
and  less  of  nature ;  it  is  more  elaborate  and  less  spontane¬ 
ous.  In  his  meditative  essays,  Washington  Irving’s  poeti¬ 
cal  mind  engages  the  affection  if  it  does  not  stimulate  the 
intellect  of  the  reader.  He  has  not  the  original  stimulus 
which  excites  passionate  admiration,  but  the  interest  which 
he  awakens  is  of  a  lasting  kind. 

Irving  was  the  first  popular  prose  writer,  Bryant  was 
the  first  popular  poet,  of  the  New  World.  He  was  born  at 
Cummington,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1794.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,  and  educated 
him  with  care ;  he  was  for  two  years  at  Williams  College, 
and  he  practised  for  a  short  time  at  the  bar  before  he 
finally  adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  He  was  then 
something  besides  a  student,  and  a  man  writes  and  thinks 
none  the  worse  for  that.  Bryant’s  poetry  is  free  from 
spasm,  contortion,  or  gloom.  It  has  nothing  false  in  it. 
Its  versification  is  melodious  and  sufficiently  varied,  it  of¬ 
fends  no  old  established  laws.  In  reading  Bryant  we  feel 
that  Bryant  has  read  Wordsworth;  that  ne  is  a  disciple 
of  the  school  which  had  for  its  foundation  a  continual  com¬ 
muning  with  nature,  and  in  which  the  skies,  the  stars,  the 
winds,  the  floods,  and  the  fields  were  paramount ;  in  which 
man  derives  the  sole  significance  of  his  existence  from  his 
interpretation  of  the  objects  surrounding  him.  In  this 
poetry,  passion  is  subordinate  to  meditation,  and  medita¬ 
tion  is  stirred  by  the  contemplation  of  the  world  outside. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wordsworth  exercised  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  over  the  mind  of  Bryant,  but  it  would 
not  be  true  to  call  him  an  imitator.  His  thought  took  its 
impulse  from  the  school  of  English  poets  designated  as  the 
Lake  School,  but  its  shaping  was  not  theirs ;  his  composi¬ 
tion  was  more  finished  and  was  finer  than  Wordsworth’s,  it 
was  more  symmetrical,  and  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  fault  to 
be  found  in  it  unless  perfection  itself  be  a  fault.  'There  is, 
perhaps,  in  some  of  Bryant’s  pieces  a  monotony  of  excel¬ 
lence,  but  he  does  not  fall  into  the  grave  error  of  length¬ 
iness  as  Wordsworth  did,  nor  into  that  of  exaggerated 
simplicity.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  wanting  in  the  passion 
which  stirs  with  Wordsworth,  whether  in  the  wetland 
scene,  by  the  river  side,  by  the  plunging  cataract,  or  the 
ruined  abbey.  Wordsworth,  in  his  raptures  as  a  contem- 
lator  of  nature,  embraces  with  a  yearning  sympathy  all 
umanity ;  his  tenderness  is  deepest  for  the  worker  in  field 
and  wood,  his  sympathy  is  stronger  for  the  shepherd  than 
the  king,  but  his  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  even  when  his  volumes 
of  poetry  cease  to  be  read,  the  influence  of  their  pleadings 
for  the  suffering  classes  will  prevail. 

Bryant’s  field  is  more  restricted ;  his  meditations  are 
less  lervent ;  they  are  generally  pervaded  by  a  tender  mel¬ 
ancholy,  gentle  and  soothing,  without  any  rousing  action. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  has  happened  that  some 
distinguished  critics  have  compared  his  “  Thanatopsis  ”  to 
Milton’s  outpourings  of  creative  thought.  In  what  pas¬ 
sages  of  Bryant’s  work  do  they  find  the  vast  harmonies,  or 
the  great  procession  of  imagery,  which  that  magnificent 
old  Puritan  brings  forth? 

Milton’s  thought,  freed,  even  by  the  loss  of  outward 
vision,  soared  and  touched  the  illimitable.  The  bounda¬ 
ries  of  Bryant’s  imagination  are  discernible,  and  “  Thana- 
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topsis,”  more  than  most  other  of  his  poems,  suggests  a  i 
recollection  of  Wordsworth.  Might  not  any  one  conver- 
sant  with  the  most  remarkahle  works  of  the  lake  poet,  I 
“  The  Prelude.”  ‘‘  The  Excursion,”  or  the  ”  Ode  to  Im-  I 
mortality,”  imagine  himself  still  meditating  his  pages  in 
reading  the  opening  lines  of  Bryant’s  poem  Y  — 

“  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  risible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  lanjuiage :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness  and  a  smile. 

And  eloquence  of  iK'auty,  and  she  glides 

Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild  \ 

And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.” 

The  poem  rises  into  a  higher  elotjuence  as  it  proceeds, 
but  its  utterances  are  unlike  Milton’s;  instead  of  the  long  ! 
sounding  period,  the  rolling  thunder,  the  imperious  maj¬ 
esty,  there  is  the  divine  sorrow  of  a  contemplation  deep 
and  quiet.  Selection  is  always  diihcult,  and  perhaps  more 
so  from  a  short  than  from  a  long  poem,  but  among  many 
beautiful  lines  in  “  Thanatopsis,”  perhaps  these  are  the 
most  striking :  — 

. “  'The  hills 

Kock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun  —  the  oaks 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 

The  venerable  woods  —  rivers  that  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green  ;  and,  poured  round  all. 

Old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste,  — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.  The  golden  sun. 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.  All  that  tread 
The  globe  arc  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. —  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce. 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 

Save  his  own  dashings  —  yet  —  the  dead  are  there.” 


Let  the  reader  pause  upon  that  line  which  describes  the 
dreariness  of  a  far  stretching  colorless  sea,  and  it  will  make 
an  indelible  impression  upon  him  so  that  he  will  never 
again  look  out  over  the  sad  wide  waters  without  the  sound 
in  his  mind  of  Bryant’s  rhythmical  words, 

“  Old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste,” 


It  is  in  glimpses  of  nature  that  Bryant’s  fancy  wakes 
most  brightly  ;  he  can  with  his  delicate  observation,  set  in 
sweet  words,  present  a  flower,  a  ray  of  sunshine,  a  rustling 
leaf,  or  a  bird’s  flight,  with  all  their  perfume,  color,  and 
vitality  investing  them.  At  such  moments  the  echo  of 
another  voice  in  his  tones  disappears;  nature  herself  is 
forever  original,  and  a  perfect  image  of  her  must  share  the 
freshness  of  her  life. 

Upon  the  poets  Pierpont,  Drake,  D.ma,  and  Halleck, 
we  have  not  space  to  dwell ;  they  do  not  occupy  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  imaginative  writing;  but  we  turn  with  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  animating  scenes  of  prose  and  fiction  which 
Fenimorc  Cooper  constructed  for  the  delight  of  all  who 
love  adventure,  movement,  and  unfettered  life,  who  care  to  I 
listen  to  the  rousing  storm,  to  force  a  path  through  the  ! 
dark  mysteries  of  wild  forests,  to  roam  by  the  side  of  the  | 
ainted  Indian  over  silent  prairies,  to  recognize  nature  in 
er  primitive  aspects,  unrestricted :  uncomfortable,  per¬ 
haps,  if  the  actual  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  fanciful, 
but  full  of  attraction  for  those  who  like  to  give  themselves 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  distant  and  intangible. 
Cooper  described  with  the  picturesque  touch  of  the  novelist 
things  that  he  knew.  He  was  two  years  in  the  navy,  he 
was  conversant  with  the  sea  in  all  her  moods,  and  with 
the  lives  of  those  whose  life  depended  on  them  ;  he  passed 
a  portion  of  his  youth  also  on  the  border  of  the  wilderness, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  wild  Indian. 
When  be  first  published  in  the  shape  of  a  romance  the 


record  of  his  exjieriences,  lie  created  an  extraortlinary 
sensation  in  his  own  country,  which  soon  exteniled  both  to 
Eiiglnnii  and  France.  He  was  the  favorite  novelist  of 
Balzac,  who  generally  carried  a  volume  of  his  roinanees 
about  with  him,  and  who,  on  one  occasion,  finding  him¬ 
self  short  of  money  to  pay  for  an  e.Yorbitant  number  of 
pattie.s  which  he  had  devoured,  made  up  the  overplus  to 
the  pastrycook  by  presenting  her  on  the  spot  with  a  novel 
of  Cooper’s,  the  sole  thing  he  had  left  in  his  pocket. 
Cooper  was  the  first  novelist  of  the  United  States  whose 
genius  g.ained  universal  admiration,  lie  was  born  in  1789 
and  died  in  18.il.  His  works  are  as  well-known  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  in  America,  and  though  not  read  with  the  same 
eagerness  as  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  forgotten  yet.  “The  Pilot”  and  “The  Red 
Rover,”  “  'Fhe  Pioneers,”  “  The  Spy,”  and  “  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,”  are  still  familiar  names  among  ns;  they 
have  in  them  the  life  derived  from  an  original  observation 
of  nature. 

Catherine  Sedgwick  and  Lydia  Maria  Child  were  novel¬ 
ist.*  of  subordinate  power,  but  not  without  the  merit  of 
some  picturesque  fancy,  and  American  imagination  was 
i  not  now  to  slumber  any  more ;  it  was  waked  into  full 
energy  by  the  genius  of  Emerson,  a  name  dear  to  all  who 
know  how  to  prize  the  richest  gifts  of  the  human  intellect, 

'  and  the  highest  instincts  of  the  human  heart.  Emerson, 
forcible  in  creative  thought  and  in  mode  of  expression,  linked 
,  philosophy  and  poetry  together  with  Imnds  such  as  they  had 
I  never  known  before.  The  union  under  his  control  is  a 
perfect  one,  in  which  no  change  can  be  desired.  His  ex¬ 
pressions  in  poetry  are  unconventional ;  he  takes  the  word 
which  fits  his  thought,  not  caring  whether  it  has  or  has 
I  not  been  useil  by  any  preceding  poet.  He  liberated 
i  American  poetry  from  the  thraldom  of  old  models;  he 
I  vivified  American  philosophy  with  poetic  ideality.  He  is 
original  and  he  is  true.  We  approach  bis  writings  with 
!  that  sense  of  animation  which  a  fine  semblance  of  life  in¬ 
spires  in  contrast  with  weak  imitation  of  antique  classics; 

!  those  who  have  recently’  found  themselves  in  the  sculpture 
^  room  of  Burlington  House,  facing  Dalou’s  French  Peasant, 
j  and  surrounded  by  attempts  to  reproduce  old  Greek  forms 
of  grace,  will  understand  the  strong  impression  which  a 
perfect  veracity  in  art  makes  upon  the  mind.  This  simple 
childlike  mother  nursing  her  infant,  has  the  very  breath 
of  existence  in  her ;  it  is  felt  in  the  countenance  which 
I  gazes  down  upon  the  little  tender  thing  whom  she  is  nour- 
j  ishing ;  in  her  protecting  upholding  arm  ;  in  the  charac- 
;  teristic  dimple  just  above  her  elbow  ;  in  the  folds  of  the 
I  homely  dress  she  wears;  in  the  baby’s  clutching  action; 
in  every  portion  of  this  model  of  unafiected  nature.  The 
artist  has  not  sought  to  exhibit  force  in  shapes  of  ugliness; 
his  departure  from  the  classical  idea  is  only  a  ditl'erent 
beauty  —  the  beauty  of  such  truth  as  he  has  seen  in  his 
own  country  by  the  wayside,  opposed  to  that  which  he 
might  vainly'  strive  to  imagine  through  the  relics  surviving 
of  bygone  ages  and  a  glory  that  is  past.  There  is  the 
same  charming  truthfulness  in  Emerson’s  pictures  of  life. 
We  may  take  as  an  example  of  his  fine  perception  and 
peculiar  power  of  expression,  his  little  poem  called  “The 
1  Humble  Bee.” 

Burly,  dozing,  humble  bee, 

Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me ; 

Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Kique, 

Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek, 

I  will  follow  thee  alone. 

Thou  animated  torrid  zone ! 

Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines, 

Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer, 

Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 

Joy  of  thy  dominion  ; 

Sailor  of  the  atmosphere, 

Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air ; 

Voyager  of  night  and  noon, 

Epicurean  of  June ; 

Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hum. 

All  without  is  raartvrdom.” 
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In  these  two  stanzas  there  is  much  described  with  that 
accuracy  which  gives  a  faithful  image  to  the  reader,  and 
more  is  suggested.  It  is  the  function  of  poetry  to  render 
the  image  of  things  seen,  adiling  to  them  ideas,  not  defi¬ 
nitely  told.  The  poet  who  deals  only  in  exact  delineation 
goon  tires  the  attention ;  the  imagination  must  be  roused 
to  a  perception  of  its  own  potentialities  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  record  of  the  poet’s  sensations.  Without  the  cjuality 
of  suggestiveness  a  man  may  be  a  good  verse-writer,  a 
sound  thinker,  or  a  clever  satirist,  but  he  cannot  be  a  great 
poet.  What  a  perspective  of  beauty  those  first  ten  lines 
of  Emerson’s  open  out !  How  blithely  we  follow  that  bee 
sinving  in  his  wanderings  with  a  sense  of  the  distant  and 
the  vast !  What  bright  colors  float  about  us  as  we  voyage 
through  the  light  and  noon  led  by  the  sweet  hum  of  that 
happy  Epicurean  1 

And  still  more  brightly,  still  more  melodiously  the  next 
two  verses  carry  us  on  :  — 


“  When  the  south  wind  in  May  days, 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze. 

Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 

And  with  softness  touching  all, 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  a  color  ot  romance; 

And  infusing  subtle  heats, 

Turns  the  sods  to  violets  ; 

Thou  in  sunny  solitudes, 

Rover  of  the  underwoods. 

The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow  breezy  bass. 


“  Hot  midsummer’s  potted  croue. 

Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tone ; 

Tells  of  countless  sunny  hours, 
fjong  days,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers; 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound. 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found  ; 

Of  Syrian  |)eace,  immortal  leisure. 
Firmest  cheer  and  birdlike  pleasure.” 


How  deliciously  in  these  two  stanzas  we  feel  the  south 
wind  stir  I  How  many  thoughts  rise  up  with  that  romance 
which  tints  the  human  countenance,  with  those  subtle  heats 
which  turn  the  sods  to  violets,  and  with  that  mellow  breezy 
bass  which  displaces  the  green  silence  of  (juiet  nature  ! 
Id  this  green  silence  how  much  is  at  once  understood  ;  in 
the  breezy  bass  what  a  pretty  hint  is  conveyed  of  the  bee’s 
gypsy  Bohemian  life;  and  how  poetically  the  sense  of 
movement  is  enforced  upon  us  by  the  force  of  contra-t  in 
that  dreamy  vision  of  re|)ose  conveyed  in  the  “  Syrian 
peace,  immortal  leisure  1  ”  The  longer  this  poetry  is  dwelt 
upon  the  more  it  will  unfold  :  whatever  we  discern  at  first 
in  it,  there  is  always  something  more  to  be  discovered. 
Emerson  is  better  known  to  the  English  nation  by  his 
essays  than  by  his  poems;  yet  they  should  be  read  to¬ 
gether,  for  the  same  mind  is  in  both,  showing  its  cpiality 
of  strength  most  in  prose  and  of  beauty  in  verse.  It  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make  some  extracts 
from  the  essays,  so  vigorous  in  thought  and  so  exejuisite 
in  their  wording,  but  they  do  not  j)roperly  belong  to  the 
class  of  imagin.itive  works  which  are  under  discussion 
here ;  and  even  if  they  did,  a  selection  of  special  passages 
would  Ik!  almost  an  impossibility,  when  the  coherence  of 
the  whole  is  so  evidently  important.  The  essay  on  Love 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  for  its  imaginative  charm, 
«)-exisling  with  penetrating  thought.  Writing  on  a  sub 
ject  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  already  exhausted  by 
much  thinking,  much  writing,  anil  much  singing,  Emerson 
has  made  it  new ;  and  cutting  fresh  paths  and  diving  into 
unseen  depths,  he  seems  a  bold  pioneer  contjuering  a  re¬ 
mote  country  rather  Uian  a  traveller  in  lieaten  ways. 
There  are  other  of  his  essays  more  protbund,  there  is  none 
more  alluring.  Emerson,  known  to  be  an  admirer  of 
Carlyle,  has  liy  such  as  have  not  read  him  been  quoted  as 
an  imitator.  This  is  an  error  so  immediately  detected  by 
even  a  superficial  reading  ol  his  works  that  it  is  not  neces- 
»ary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Emerson,  whether  as  a  poet  or  a 
philosopher,  is  essentially  original.  He  has  the  motive 


!  power  which  comes  from  within,  from  a  volcanic  fire  of  his 
j  own,  not  the  reflection  of  any  other  man’s  heat.  Seeking 
I  always  the  true,  and  rendering  it  in  the  most  exact  ex- 
,  pressions  he  can  find,  his  style  appears  simple;  but  his 
'  thought  is  complex  and  built  up  in  compact  structure, 
j  His  habit  of  concentration  is  an  essential  attribute  of  his 
1  vital  energy  which  demands  no  doubt  a  considerable 
I  amount  of  mental  vigor  in  the  student  who  honestly  seeks 
I  to  master  all  his  meaning.  A  creative  genius  induces  new 
I  animation  in  all  his  surroundings,  and  he  is  happy  when 
this  appears  not  in  imitative  elforts,  but  in  an  upspring- 
ing  intelligence  in  other  directions. 

Emerson  was  not  adopted  as  a  model  ;  on  the  contrary 
he  was  inadequately  recognized  when  he  first  appeared  by 
the  many ;  but  a  great  spirit  rouses  its  kindred,  and  after 
his  advent  American  writers  ceased  to  cling  to  the  skirts 
of  the  mother-country  and  moved  freely.  The  infancy  of 
American  literature  was  past.  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 
i  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  among  the  men  who 
;  have  stam))ed  our  English  prose  with  the  ideal  beauty  of  a 
j  poetic  imagination,  was  contemporary  in  birth  with  Emer¬ 
son,  but  he  is  gone  before  :  he  has  left  us;  we  deplore  him 
as  a  dear  friend  parted,  for  his  place  was  in  the  heart  of 
his  reader  —  in  the  heart’s  core.  He  dealt  with  the  pro- 
foundest  emotions.  He  analyzed  them  with  the  most 
subtle  investigation;  he  traced  with  complete  skill  the 
analogies  between  the  seen  ami  the  unseen ;  he  pierced 
mystery,  he  dived  into  the  soul  of  man,  his  plunge  was 
I  deep  as  Balzac’s.  French  literature  has  exercised  a  wide 
j  influence  over  that  of  most  other  nations,  and  of  all  French 
writers  Balzac  has  made  the  strongest  impression.  He 
I  brought  to  the  examination-  of  the  human  mind  an  e.xact 
anatomical  knowledge,  he  took  a  bleeding  human  heart  in 
his  hands  and  unflinchingly  dissected  it ;  not  a  j)alpitation, 
not  the  faintest  vibration  of  a  nerve  escaped  him  —  he 
.scraped  away  the  integuments  and  laid  the  whole  suffering 
system  bare  with  his  cruel  knife.  Such  a  process  belongs 
more  to  the  province  of  surgery  than  of  art :  and  it  is 
rather  a  sense  of  power  and  an  admiration  of  extraordinary 
skill  that  we  experience  in  reading  Balzac’s  works  than 
any  sympathetic  emotion  or  exaltation  of  passion  such  as 
should  accompany  the  noblest  eflbrts  of  the  imaginative 
faculty. 

But  a  new  power  revealed ;  human  instincts  strongly 
dealt  with ;  an  extraordinary  ingenuity  shown  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  exhibition,  —  the.se  were  qualities  to  rouse 
attention  and  to  turn  thought  into  unaccustomed  channels. 
In  such  channels  many  work  now  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  master-hand  which  opened  them  out,  who  can  truly 
say  that  they  have  not  rea<l  a  syllable  of  Balzac’s  writings. 
The  influence  of  an  original  thinker  is  long  l)efore  it  dies 
I  out  ;  perhaps  never  completely  dies.  In  Hawthorne’s 
I  works  there  is  .sometliing  felt  of  Balzac’s  sway  ;  but 
I  Hawthorne  is  neither  an  imitator  nor  a  disidple;  and  with 
him  a  similar  skill  in  anatomical  scrutiny  is  differently 
u.-ied.  There  is  nothing  of  the  gross  and  little  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  in  Hawthorne:  his  descriptions,  except  where  they 
treat  of  external  nature,  are  psychological  and  spiritual  in 
tlie  highest  degree.  He  analyzes  the  human  mind,  sur¬ 
rounding  it  with  strange,  mysterious  circumstances.  Ho 
I  loves  the  remote,  the  romantic,  the  marvellous,  the  impos- 
I  sible :  he  blends  with  it  so  much  elaborate  and  j)erfect 
detail  that  it  seems  real :  we  are  taken  up  from  our  own 
atmosphere  into  his ;  there  is  no  incoherence  to  startle  us  ; 
and  whether  the  sulqect  of  the  romance  be  the  human 
descendant  of  a  faun  who  inherits  his  ears  and  his  mental 
j  attributes,  or  a  philosopher  who  passes  his  life  in  concoct- 
j  ing  the  drink  ot  immortality,  we  are  never  allowed  for  a 
I  moment  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  existence.  Haw- 
;  thorite’s  mind,  fervent  and  brooding,  often  drew  its  inspi- 
:  rations  from  slight,  hardly  tangible  hints  of  sorrow  which 
appeared  sometimes  in  the  paragraph  of  a  newspajier,  or 
I  in  a  friend’s  letter,  or  in  some  passing  word  caught  by 
j  chance. 

j  The  origin  of  the  *■  Scarlet  Letter  ”  occurred  in  a  paa- 
I  sage  of  a  daily  journal,  which  an  ordinary  reader  might 
I  have  passed  unnoticed,  but  which,  suggesting  to  Haw- 
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thorne  more  than  it  told,  caused  him  long  pause  and  |>on- 
dering,  and  gave  rise  finally  in  his  fermenting  thought  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  imagination  that  has 
ever  appeared.  It  is  very  well  known  among  us  in  England 
—  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  author’s  romances.  It  is 
the  most  persistently  painful  of  them  all.  The  plot  works 
itself  out  among  a  small  group  of  characters  whose  rela-  i 
tions  to  each  other  are  the  most  disagreeable  that  can  well  I 
be  conceived :  a  disgraced  wife  —  her  seducer  —  her  hus¬ 
band  —  her  illegitimate  child,  all  living  near  together  in 
the  same  settlement  of  New  England,  where  puritanic 
manners,  puritanic  society,  puritanic  coldness,  cruelty, 
and  hypocrisy  combine  to  bear  down  upon  a  woman’s  fault. 
The  incidents  and  emotions  arising  from  this  terrible 
position  are  conceived  and  narrated  with  a  power  peculiar 
to  Hawthorne.  His  touch  is  fine  as  it  is  strong;  and  i 
through  the  horrors  of  the  theme  there  pierces  still  a  ' 
spiritual  light,  the  reflection  of  the  author’s  soul.  There  ; 
is  also  a  local  and  historic  interest  in  the  life  of  the  pil-  \ 
grim  settlers  ;  and  the  traits  of  character,  and  bits  of  ! 
dialogue  among  casual  crowds  and  mobs,  jailers,  officers,  1 
ministers,  relieve  by  their  dramatic  power  the  subjective  i 
tendencies  of  the  work.  Hawthorne’s  habit  of  introspec-  I 
tion  is  the  result  of  his  essentially  poetical  imagination. 

The  Poet  broods  over  one  thought  and  unfolds  the  j 
changing  forms,  the  altering  aspects,  the  fever,  the  exhaus¬ 
tion,  the  never  ending  phases  of  an  overwhelming  passion.  ' 
The  Dramatist  deals  with  the  actions,  thoughts,  and  | 
speech  of  all  manner  of  men,  with  their  various  motives  i 
and  movements.  The  dramatist,  however,  may  e.xhibit  a  | 
passion  that  is  lyrical  in  its  character  by  concentrating  his  i 
jiower  upon  one  principal  figure,  and  dealing  with  the  soul 
of  that  personage  with  an  exclusive  partiality.  This  is  the 
case  in  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
most  broo<ling  and  one-sided  imagination,  if  it  be  powerful 
in  the  highest  sense,  must  be  provided  with  the  dramatic 
element.  This  is  the  case  with  Hawthorne  :  his  outside 
world  is  exhibited  with  a  striking  dramatic  truth.  He  has 
an  equal  force  in  describing  animate  and  inanimate  nature. 
The  arm-chair  is  real  as  the  old  woman  who  sits  in  it. 
No  detail  is  too  minute  to  escape  his  observation.  Those 
who  have  read  his  wonderful  romance  called  ‘*  Transfor¬ 
mation  ”  will  call  to  mind  how  the  actual  and  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  not  to  say  the  impossible,  are  here  blended  together 
with  a  vivid  semblance  of  truth  :  how  the  Roman  piazza, 
the  artist’s  studio,  the  ordinary  forms  of  Italian  daily  life 
are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  strangest,  the  most 
abnormal  conditions  of  human  passion  and  criminality ; 
and  how  over  all  the  utmost  purity  of  a  human  soul  pre¬ 
vails,  having  its  home  in  a  woman’s  form,  shedding  alike 
over  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  bitter  suffering  a  divine  radi¬ 
ance.  Any  one  who  does  not  remember  these  things  on 
the  mention  of  the  word  “  Transformation,”  should  in¬ 
stantly  procure  the  volume  and  read  in  it  till  to  forget 
becomes  impossible. 

The  “  House  with  the  Seven  Gables,”  inferior  in  con¬ 
structive  skill  to  the  “  Scarlet  Letter,”  and  much  narrower 
in  its  range  than  “  Transformation,”  yet  contains  some  of 
Hawthorne’s  most  beautiful  ideas  and  most  remarkable 
descriptive  paragraphs;  for  instance,  when  the  poor  old 
gentlewoman,  Hephzibah  Pyncheon,  reduced  to  keeping  a 
small  shop,  first  opens  business,  how  clearly  the  reader  is 
made  to  see  every  corner  of  her  wretched  warehouse,  and 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  every  one  of  her  wretched 
sensations.  Here  is  the  description : 

"  Nenously  —  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  we  might  almost  say  — 
she  began  to  busy  herself  in  arranging  some  children’s  play¬ 
things  and  other  little  wares  on  the  shelves  and  at  the  shop- 
window.  In  the  aspect  of  this  dark-arrayed,  pale-faced,  lady¬ 
like  old  figure,  there  was  a  deeply  tragic  character  that  con¬ 
trasted  irreconcilably  with  the  ludicrous  pettiness  of  her 
employment.  It  seemed  a  great  anomaly  that  so  gaunt  and 
dismal  a  personage  should  take  a  toy  in  hand :  a  miracle  that 
the  toy  did  not  vanish  in  her  grasp.  .  .  .  Now  she  places  a 
gingerbread  elephant  against  the  window,  but  with  so  tremu¬ 
lous  a  touch  that  it  tumbles  upon  the  floor  with  the  dismemlicr- 
ment  of  three  legs  and  its  trunk :  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  eleplmiit 
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and  has  become  a  few  bits  of  musty  gingerbread.  There  again 
she  has  uj)8et  a  tumbler  of  marbles,  all  of  which  roll  different 
ways,  and  each  individual  marble,  devil-directed,  into  the  most 
difficult  obscurity  that  it  can  find.  Heaven  help  our  poor  old 
Hephzibah,  and  forgive  us  for  taking  a  ludicrous  view  of  her 
position  ;  as  her  rigid  and  rusty  frame  goes  down  upon  its 
tiands  and  knees  in  <iuest  of  the  absconding  marbles,  we  posi¬ 
tively  feel  so  much  the  more  inclined  to  shed  tears  of  sympathy 
from  the  very  fact  that  we  must  needs  turn  aside  and  laugh  at 
her:  for  here  —  and  if  we  fail  to  impress  it  suitably  upon  the 
reader  it  is  our  own  fault,  not  that  of  the  theme  —  here  is  one 
of  the  truest  points  of  melancholy  interest  that  occur  in  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  It  was  the  final  throe  of  what  called  itself  old  gen¬ 
tility.”  .... 

Let  us  pass  from  this  e.xquisite  grotesqueness  to  the  per¬ 
fect  beauty  of  Phoebe’s  portrait : 

“Nothing  more  beautiful  —  nothing  prettier  at  least — was 
ever  made  than  Phoebe,  and  therefore,  to  this  man  —  whose 
whole  poor  and  impal])able  enjoyment  of  existence  heretofore 
and  until  both  his  heart  and  fancy  died  within  him  had  been  a 
dream  —  whose  images  of  woman  had  more  and  more  lost  their 
substance,  and  been  frozen  like  the  pictures  of  secluded  artists 
into  the  chilliest  ideality  —  to  him  this  little  figure  of  the  cheer¬ 
iest  household  life  was  just  what  he  retjuired  to  bring  him  back 
into  the  breathing  world.  Persons  who  have  wandered  and 
Itecn  expelled  out  of  the  common  track  of  things,  even  were  it 
for  a  better  system,  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  Ite  led  back. 
They  shiver  in  their  loneliness,  be  it  on  a  mountain  top  or  in  a 
dungeon.  Now  Phoebe’s  presence  made  a  home  about  her— 
that  very  s])here  which  the  outcast,  the  prisoner,  the  potentate, 
the  wretch  beneath  mankind,  the  wretch  aside  from  it,  instinct¬ 
ively  pines  after  —  a  home !  She  was  real !  Holding  her  hand 
you  felt  something  :  a  tender  something :  a  substance  and  a 
warm  one;  and  so  long  as  you  should  feel  its  grasp,  soft  as  it 
was,  you  might  be  certain  that  your  place  was  good  in  the  whole 
sympathetic  chain  of  human  nature.  The  world  was  no  longer 
a'  delusion.  By  looking  a  little  further  in  this  direction  we 
might  suggest  an  explanation  of  an  often  suggested  mystery. 
Why  are  poets  so  apt  to  choose  their  mates  not  for  any  simi¬ 
larity  of  poetic  endowment,  but  for  qualities  which  might  make 
the  haiipiness  of  the  rudest  handicraftsman  as  well  as  that  of 
the  ideal  craftsman  of  the  spirit  ?  Because  probably  at  its  high¬ 
est  elevation  the  poet  needs  no  human  intercourse ;  but  he  finds 
it  dreary  to  descend  and  be  a  stranger.”  .... 

In  this  beautiful  passage  the  charm  of  Phtebe  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  description  of  the  sensations  she  excites  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  positive  delineation  of  their  features. 
This  is  by  far  the  surest  way  of  conveying  an  impression 
of  loveliness  to  the  reader :  the  grotesque,  the  awkward, 
the  deformed,  the  hideous,  may  be  exactly  described  — 
beauty  evades  hard  handling. 

Hawthorne’s  “  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,”  “  Blithedale 
Romance,”  and  “  Our  Old  Home,”  are  universally  known, 
and  the  two  first  mentioned  are  universally  admired.  But 
to  the  “  Old  Home  ”  England  has  not  done  justice.  It 
contains  some  of  the  most  delicious  descriptions  of  our 
rural  scenery  ever  written,  and  of  all  who  have  visited 
Shakespeare’s  birthplace,  Hawthorne  is  the  recorder  who 
has  brought  the  old  house  with  its  surroundings  into 
the  fullest  life.  Through  fields  and  woods,  by  the  river¬ 
side,  he  strolled,  his  poet’s  soul  stealing  fragrance  from 
every  wild  flower  that  grew  in  his  path.  Through  stately 
halls  he  moved  with  a  deep  historic  interest  —  to  every 
picturesque  doorway,  to  every  noble  architecture,  to  every 
glowing  picture,  he  brought  that  knowledge,  that  feeling, 
that  richly-stored  fancy  which  not  only  enabled  him  to  ap¬ 
preciate  what  he  saw,  but  to  communicate  his  appreciation 
to  others.  This  volume  therefore  should  be  cherished  as 
a  treasure-house  by  English  readers ;  but  unluckily  the 
author  dropped  a  few  ill-advised  words  about  the  obesity 
of  English  women  as  they  advanced  in  years,  and  this 
bitter  ingredient  poisoned  the  cup  of  sweets.  The  book  is 
generally  rejected  by  English  society,  for  English  wonien 
are  not  without  their  privileges.  The  remarks  which 
rankled  in  the  British  mind  made  little  sensation  in  Ame^ 
ica,  while  the  images  rendered  of  relics  of  the  past  in  old 
castles  and  old  towns,  of  the  charms  of  the  present  in 
shadowy  glades,  wild  heaths,  and  green  meadows,  excited 
a  new  deep  interest,  and  set  many  longing  to  see  the  old 
country. 


THE  IMAaiNATIVE  LITERATURE  OF  AMERICA. 


Hawthorne’s  posthumous  work,  “  Septimius,”  has  in  it 
the  essence  of  all  his  other  writings.  It  is  a  psychological 
study  of  the  finest  kind.  There  is  hardly  any  change  of 
scene  in  it,  there  is  not  much  variety  of  character  ;  Sep¬ 
timius,  with  his  whole  soul  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
object,  the  drink  of  immortality,  remains  rooted  to  one 
spot,  seeking  forever  to  decipher  a  strange  mystic  manu¬ 
script  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  great  secret.  In 
his  garden  is  buried  the  body  of  a  young  English  officer 
whom  he  has  slain  in  fight,  the  time  of  action  being  that 
of  the  great  American  war  with  E^land.  Flowers  grow 
on  the  sod  which  covers  the  young  Englishman ;  one  rises 
up  of  e.xtraordinary  glow  and  brilliancy,  of  wonderful 
texture,  of  startling  crimson  beauty,  which  exhibits  all  the 
conditions  of  the  plant  indicated  by  the  manuscript  as 
the  needful  ingredient  for  the  draught  of  eternal  life.  A 
pale  girl  who  wanders  up  and  down  by  this  grave,  having 
some  mysterious  relationship  to  the  dead  officer,  and  an 
old  wizard  aunt,  are  the  sole  companions  of  Septimius,  and 
the  dreary  monotony  is  only  interrupted  by  occasional 
glimpses  of  a  healthy  village-maiden  named  Rose.  The 
book  depends  lor  its  interest  upon  the  alternations  of  feel¬ 
ing  accompanying  the  passionate  quest  of  Septimius,  and 
upon  his  gradual  alienation  from  human  sympathy  as  he 
becomes  more  and  more  absorbed  in  that  remote  hope 
which,  if  fulfilled,  would  separate  him  from  the  daily  in¬ 
terests  of  mankind.  The  force  of  Hawthorne’s  imagina¬ 
tion  is  shown  in  this,  that  the  feeling  never  lessens  with 
which  the  reader  follows  Septimius,  uiiit  the  spell  of  wild 
magic  o|)erating  on  the  characters  of  the  book  never  ceases 
to  work  on  those  who  enter  upon  its  pages,  and  that  over 
the  dismal  and  grotesque  ideas  called  up,  a  sense  of  spirit¬ 
ual  beauty  dominates ;  a  communion  of  the  soul  with  the 
distant,  the  invisible,  the  impalpable.  Those  who  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  peculiar  genius  of  Hawthorne,  and  long  to 
go  further  into  the  fine  intricacies  of  his  mind,  should  pro¬ 
cure  his  American,  English,  and  Italian  “  Note-books,” 
and  there  they  will  be  able  to  watch  the  sowing  of  the 
leed  which  grew  into  the  fiower.  Here  is  an  idea  which 
unfolds  itself  in  “  Septimius.”  The  suggestion  occurs  in 
his  American  Note-book  :  — 

"  A  girl’s  lover  to  be  slain  and  buried  in  her  flower  garden, 
and  the  earth  levelled  over  him.  That  particular  spot,  which 
the  happens  to  plant  with  some  peculiar  variety  of  flowers,  pro¬ 
duces  them  of  admirable  splendor,  beauty,  and  perfume,  and 
the  delights  with  an  indescribable  impulse  to  wear  them  in  her 
bosom  and  scent  her  chamber  with  them.  Thus  the  classic 
fantasy  would  be  realized  of  dead  jjeople  transformed  to 
flowers.” 

It  is  strange  how  constantly  Hawthorne’s  mind  riveted 
itself  upon  death  and  all  its  accompaniments.  The  grave, 
the  winding-sheet,  the  corruption  of  the  body ;  he  gazed 
into  these  things  with  an  irresistible  fascination,  till  at  last 
he  asked  the  question  that  he  couhl  not  answer  —  Was 
there,  under  any  conditions,  a  possibility  of  a  human 
being  evading  the  law  of  human  decay?  The  physical 
process  of  death  was  at  once  alluring  and  appalling  to  him. 
Me  was  fastened  to  it  by  the  horror  it  inspired ;  a  state  of 
mind  which,  in  a  highly-strung  nervous  system  and  poeti¬ 
cal  temperament,  it  is  easy  to  conceive.  He  shielded  him- 
•elf  from  his  gloomy  impression  by  evoking  the  aid  of 
spiritualism ;  an  environment  of  mystic  supernatural 
agencies  served  to  cast  into  shadow  that  which  he  saw  so 
keenly  and  shuddered  to  see, 

Ilawthowne  was  born  in  1H04  and  died  in  1864,  He  was 
a  fellow-student  of  Longfellow  at  Bowdoin  College,  and 
now  it  is  time  to  speak  of  this  comrade  of  his  who,  in  an¬ 
other  direction,  has  attained  a  distinction  as  widely  recog¬ 
nized  With  an  imagination  less  fervid  than  Hawthorne’s, 
Longfellow  had  sympathies  more  largely  diffused,  and  his 
ideas  clothed  themselves  in  melodious  verse ;  his  sentiment 
is  tender  and  pure ;  he  is  emotional,  but  seldom  in  the 
highest  degree  passionate.  He  deals  with  feelings  univer¬ 
sally  understoo<l,  which  he  e.xpresses  in  sweet  cadences, 
»nd  therefore  his  shorter  pieces  are  admirably  suited  to  an 
union  with  music.  His  songs  are  general  favorites  in 


I  English  society.  There  are  few  to  whom  “  Tlie  Old  Clock 
I  on  the  Stairs,”  “  The  Day  is  Done,”  “  The  Bridge.”  “  Ex- 
I  celsior,”  are  not  familiar  strains.  The  story  of  “  Evange- 
!  line,”  in  spite  of  its  heavy  hexameters,  is  also  popular; 
I  “  Hiawatha,”  less  universal  in  its  attractions,  holds  a  dearer 

f  lace  in  the  affections  of  those  who  are  able  to  prize  it. 
t  is  a  tale  of  savage  life ;  its  scenery  is  among  dark  forests 
and  mighty  rivers.  Its  motive  or  plot  is  the  effect  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ojibways,  Hiawatha,  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  his  tribe :  a  superstitious  reverence  attaches  to  him, 
j  and  being  a  reformer,  he  is  regarded  as  a  demigod.  His 
I  character  is  noble,  and  in  all  his  adventures  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader  follows  him.  There  is  great  life  and 
variety  of  incident  mingled  with  a  fine  spiritual  essence 
I  throughout  the  poem,  and  the  j)oet’s  passion  is  intense  in 
I  the  passage  where  Hiawatha’s  affliction  overwhelms  him 
'  upon  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  “  Voices  of  the  Night,” 

I  the  “  Poems  on  Slavery,”  “  The  Belfry  of  Bruges,”  “  The 
j  Golden  Legend,”  the  “Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,”  “ 'fhe 
j  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,”  are  well  known  among 
j  Lonirfellow’s  many  poetical  pieces ;  and  in  prose,  his 
I  charming  German  romance  of  “  Hyperion,”  has  been  read 
'  with  general  appreciation.  His  attributes  as  a  poet  and 
{  as  a  writer  of  imaginative  prose  are  such  as  win  for  him  a 
I  large  amount  of  general  affection  and  of  feminine  worship ; 

I  few  American  authors  have  taken  firmer  root  in  our  soil. 

I  Among  the  essentially  national  poets  of  America,  John 
'  Greenleaf  Whittier  ought  to  be  mentioned.  He  is  original, 

!  and  his  pictures  of  life  are  striking.  His  little  poem  of 
“  Maud  Muller  ”  has  in  it  fo  much  of  pathetic  suggestion 
I  and  vivid  painting,  that  it  is  a  favorite  with  public  readers, 
j  and  has  been  made  popular  by  recitation ;  but  the  author 
1  has  written  works  of  higher  significance.  His  elo<juence 
has  been  strongly  exerted  for  the  redress  of  great  wrongs. 
His  “  Home  Ballads,”  his  “  Songs  of  Labor,”  and  his 
“  Voices  of  Freedom,”  have  many  admirers  in  America  ; 
and  when  the  literature  of  the  United  States  diffuses  itself 
1  more  in  our  country  they  will  be  appreciated  here  ;  but  at 
I  present  there  is  as  little  of  American  as  of  French  poetry 
j  current  in  London  society.  There  is  a  prevalent  belief 
'  among  us  that  Americans  are  all  money-makers,  and  an 
j  association  between  the  production  of  poetry  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  wealth  is  rejected  as  an  impossible  idea.  It  is 
true  that  the  poets  are  not  the  money-makers  of  America, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  the  habit  of  monetary  speculation 
must  induce  excitements  vivid  and  positive,  which  cannot 
co-exist  with  that  high  order  of  passionate  ideality  which 
is  essential  to  a>sthetic  development.  But  though  the 
eager  bent  of  the  mind  towards  the  sole  acquisition  of 
riches  is  prone  to  wither  the  noblest  intellectual  faculties, 
it  is  not  to  l>e  supposed  that  the  practical  work  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  life  necessarily  interferes  with  literary  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  may,  if  not  too  absorbing  in  itself,  promote 
their  excellence  by  guarding  the  mind  from  that  exagger¬ 
ated  idiosyncrasy  which  is  too  often  the  fate  of  secluded 
genius. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  himself  held  a  place  in  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house  at  Boston,  and  was  for  a  time  consul  at  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  and  Wendell  Holmes,  the  brilliant  novelist  and 
essayist,  has  a  considerable  reputaion  as  a  physiologist. 
His  works  are  familiar  to  all  the  reading  classes  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Few  novels  are  more  often  asked  for  at  the  circu¬ 
lating  library  or  the  railway  bookstall  than  that  of  “  Elsie 
Venner,”  and  the  charming  essays  in  the  form  of  scene 
and  dialogue  (!ontalned  in  “  The  Autocrat,”  “  The  Pro¬ 
fessor,”  and  “  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,”  are  es¬ 
teemed  among  us  as  treasures  of  thought.  Through  much 
subtle  philosophy,  which  they  set  forth  in  the  garb  of 
familiar  things,  there  runs  a  mixed  current  of  practical 
and  imaginative  power  which  gives  a  peculiar  character 
to  all  these  works.  The  author  is  a  man  of  the  world,  a 

{tenetrating  observer,  a  humorist,  and  a  poet  with  strong 
luman  sympathies  in  every  direction,  with  a  natural  ten¬ 
derness  of  heart,  restrained  by  his  robust  vital  energy  from 
that  sorrow,  deep  or  bitter,  which  possesses  minds  more 
exclusively  poetical.  Wendell  Holmes  is  that  rare  exist¬ 
ence  —  a  cheerful  poet.  His  occasional  deviations  into 
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sadness,  serve  to  enhance  his  more  frequent  geniality,  and 
he  leaves  his  reader  the  happier  for  his  company,  with  no 
worse  grief  than  the  pleasant  pang  of  parting ;  pleasant 
as  an  indication  of  the  gratification  already  experienced, 
which  is  not  recalled  wiuiout  a  hope  of  renewal.  Among 
the  many  charming  poetical  pieces  introduced  into  the 
prose  works  of  Ucndell  Holmes,  there  are  few  more 
graceful  than  that  called  “  The  Voiceless,”  which  occurs 
in  the  course  of  some  remarkably  clever  dialogue  on  music 
and  poetry  in  “  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  :  ”  — 

"  We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 
VV’lierc  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber; 

But  o’er  their  silent  sisters’  breast 

The  wild  flowers  who  will  stoop  to  number? 

A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 

And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them  : 

Alas  for  those  that  never  sing. 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them  ! 

"  Nay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone, 

Whose  song  has  told  their  heart’s  sad  story  ; 

Weep  lor  the  voiceless,  who  have  known 
The  cross  but  not  the  crown  of  glory ! 

Not  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep 
O’er  Sap])ho’s  memory  hauntetl  billow. 

But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 
On  nameless  sorrow’s  churchyard  pillow. 

”  O  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign, 

Save  whitening  lips  and  fading  tresses 
Till  Death  ])ours  out  his  cordial  wine. 

Slow-dropped  from  Misery’s  crushing  presses : 

If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 
To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 

What  endless  melodies  were  poured. 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven  I  ” 

The  first  two  stanzas  of  this  little  poem  are  perfect  in  the 
beauty  of  their  sentiment  and  the  sweetness  of  their  melody, 
the  last  has  a  blemish  in  it  which  may  be  indicated  as 
characteristic  of  the  author.  It  is  to  be  found  in  these  two 
lines,  — 

“  Till  Death  pours  out  his  cordial  wine, 

Slow-ilropped  from  Misery’s  crushing  presses.” 

The  conceit  of  Death  pouring  out  his  wine  from  Misery’s 
crushing  presses,  strains  the  ingenuity  and  turns  aside  the 
feeling  of  the  retider.  The  glow  of  sentiment  is  impetled  , 
by  investigation  of  the  analogy,  and  when  it  is  all  worked  j 
out  lietween  reader  and  writer,  it  is  not  worth  the  pursuit;  : 
the  images  it  c.alls  up  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  theme 
of  the  poem,  and  fall  lielpw  it.  Vats  and  wine-presses,  i 
with  a  figure  of  Death  perched  on  the  top  of  them,  are  in-  ' 
congruous  anil  grotesijue.  This  passage  ni.ay  be  accepted  | 
as  typical  of  the  one  f  ault  which  occasionally  disfigures  the  , 
oetical  conceptions  of  Wendell  Holmes.  On  the  other  ! 
and,  his  knowleilge  of  science  is  often  brought  to  bear 
admirably  upon  his  imaginative  and  humorous  pictures,  ' 
adding  force  to  their  structural  licauty.  This  power  is  felt  ; 
in  both  his  novels,  “  Elsie  Venner”  and  “The  Guardian  | 
Angel.”  They  are  works  of  a  high  order  of  intellectual  ! 
conception,  to  which  no  justice  can  be  done  by  extracts,  i 
Tliey  almund  in  fertility  of  invention  and  in  characters  j 
original  and  consistent ;  and  they  are  lifted  out  of  the 
commonplace  of  the  workadjty  world  by  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tions,  by  curious  gleams  of  poetical  fancy,  and  by  the 
power  of  showing  forth  the  woi  kings  of  secret  inwanl  pas¬ 
sion  associated  with  the  influences  of  outward  nature. 

“  Elsie  Venner  ”  is  the  best  ordered  story  of  the  two,  but  in 
both  works  the  interest  is  of  a  more  enduring  kind  than  that 
which  consists  merely  in  the  intricacy  of  an  ingenious  plot. 
Wendell  Holmes’s  last  work,  “  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table,”  misses  none  of  the  attributes  of  its  predecessors, 
and  many  more  treasures  may  be  hoi^d  for  from  his  fertile 
mind,  fie  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  which  has  be¬ 
fore  been  mentioned  here  as  sending  forth  many  distin¬ 
guished  writers. 

The  men  who  are  made  prophets  out  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try  are  frequently  those  whose  inspirations  blaze  with  l.ilse 
fire :  among  such  must  be  counted  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who 
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was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1811,  and  died  ina  fit  of  drunken 
misery  in  the  year  1849.  He  had  a  remarkable  i»ower  of 
language,  and  a  vivid  impulse.  His  stories  are  singular  in 
their  constructive  power  ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  a  dilfieult 
plot,  or  the  management  of  a  long  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  he  hits  lew  rivals.  His  intellect  i.s  vigorous,  hU 
grasp  is  strong,  and  no  man  knows  better  how  to  shaiai  his 
ideas  ;  but  these  are  not  of  a  high  character,  and  the  popu- 
lar  element,  the  capacity  which  seizes  the  fancy  of  the 
grosser  numbers  of  the  effect  which  a  surprise  produces,  is 
conspicuous  in  his  writings.  “  The  Raven  ”  is  the  poem 
by  which  he  is  best  known  in  England,  and  it  has  acquired 
so  much  celebrity  for  its  author  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  in  reply  to  such  a  question  as  “  Are  there  any  poets  in 
America’/”  “Poets I  oh,  yes;  there  is  Edgar  Poe,  vou 
know,  who  wrote  ‘  The  Raven.’”  America  would  be  bar¬ 
ren  both  in  quality  and  quantity  if  that  were  all.  or  if  that 
were  the  chief  of  her  jxtetical  productions.  The  pmun  of 
“  The  Raven  ”  may  be  described  as  the  remorseful  shriek 
of  a  troubled  conscience  ;  it  projects  strange  ])hantasms,  it 
is  a  startling  representation  of  a  special  form  of  delirium  in 
a  diseased  mind,  and  its  jieciiliarities  of  rhyme  and  rhythm 
:  force  it  upon  the  attention.  The  ])assiun  which  inspires 
'  it,  is  one  which  is  easily  understood.  It  has  mure  of  sjiasm 
,  than  of  true  vitality;  but  it  is  not  altogether  devoid  of 
beauty.  Its  tricks  of  manner  recommend  it  to  vulgar 
I  tastes,  and  having  enjoyed  an  immense  immediate  potmlar- 
I  ity,  it  is  likely  to  be  rated  much  lower  a  few  years  hence 
!  than  it  is  now.  Already  it  has  sunk  below  the  first  esti- 
;  mate  formed  of  it. 

I  There  is  a  [)oet  little  known  among  us.  who  is  the  author 
.  of  a  translation  ol' Virgil  and  of  some  singularly  beautiful 
original  pieces.  This  is  Christopher  Pear.se  Crunch.  He 
is  a  landscape  painter  by  profession ;  he  is  a  poet  by  inspi¬ 
ration.  Every  line  of  his  writing  shows  a  deep  intimary 
with  nature,  with  her  beauties  and  her  mysteries,  and  a 
i  kindly  sympathy  with  humanity.  He  ought  to  be  quoted 
I  largely  ;  but  American  poets  crowd  iqmn  us,  and  justice,  or 
anything  resembling  justice,  to  them  all  is  inijiossible 
at  present.  Cranch’s  “Morning”  and  “Night”  may  be 
mentioned  as  gems  of  thought,  feeling,  and  c.xpression  ;  but 
here  he  must  be  left  with  much  regret,  and  other  claims 
must  be  attended  to. 

.•Vmong  novelists  few  have  m.ade  a  wider  reputation  than 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  It  is  a  reputation  well  deserved. 
At  the  present  moment  it  has  fallen  below  its  proper  level, 
owning  to  the  reaction  which  almost  invariably  succeeds  to 
an  extraordinary  excitement.  The  highest  mark  of  jwpu- 
larity  wa.s  reached  by  her  first  well-known  work,  “  Uncle 
Tom’.s  Cabin.”  It  was  in  the  ye.ar  18.')1  that  this  remarka¬ 
ble  novel  was  ])ublished.  It  was  written  with  a  nolile  pas¬ 
sion  ;  it  was  a  Idgh-minded  woman’s  protest  against  slavery. 
In  her  cre.ative  imagination,  the  evils  of  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  oppression  that  ever  existed  for  the  degradation 
of  a  great  nation,  shaped  themselves  into  a  story  of  which 
the  central  figure  was  a  fine  old  negro  called  familiarly 
Uncle  Tom  He  is  a  true  individual  character,  as  grand 
in  his  way  as  the  Jean  Valjean  of  Victor  Hugo.  All  his 
accessories  are  described  with  admirable  skill :  the  sorrow 
of  the  narrative  is  relieved  by  traits  of  exipiisite  humor; 
the  Whites  are  not  painted  too  black,  and  some  of  the  fem¬ 
inine  characters  are  full  of  tenderness.  As  a  work  of  art 
it  has  only  one  fault.  This  is  the  constant  prominence  of 
the  purpose  of  the  book  ;  a  great  purpose,  which  had  a 
I  great  result,  but  which  is  destructive  to  the  artistic  har¬ 
mony  of  parts,  to  the  just  proportion  necessary  to  a  perfect 
structure  of  the  imagination.  “  Uncle  Tom  ”  was  read  in 
its  day  not  merely  with  avidity  but  with  fury.  It  was 
translated  info  every  known  language.  It  was  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery  movements  everywhere.  Society  was  all  astir. 
The  ladies  of  England  were  stimulated  to  open  demonstra¬ 
tions.  This  book  seemed  to  occupy  all  space  for  the  time. 
It  has  dwindled  now,  not  into  actual  death,  hut  into  the 
stillness  which  follows  a  tempest,  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  principle  in  art,  that  no  novel  will  hold  a  permanently 
high  place  in  literature  if  a  special  passion  in  its  author  is 
evident.  The  novelist  should  have  no  direct  action  ot  his 
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own  mind  to  affect  that  of  his  characters ;  he  should  be 
impassible,  so  as  to  have  them  completely  at  his  command ; 
his  own  presence  should  never  intrude  :  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  dramatic  poet.  The  lyrical  poet  may  indulge 
freelv  in  his  [>ersonal  sensibilities  ;  the  essence  of  his  beauty 
may  be  a  long  sigh  or  a  bitter  moan  ;  it  is  his  privilege  to 
deal  with  himself  till  he  brings  a  sympathizing  world  to 
worship  at  his  feet  and  echo  his  complaint. 

Mrs.  Stowe’s  second  anti-slavery  work,  called  “  Dred  :  a 
Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,”  forces  its  motive  less  upon  the 
attention  than  Uncle  Tom,”  and  is  a  more  artistic  work; 
but  it  is  in  “  The  Minister’s  Wooing,”  where  there  is  no 
paramount  moral  theory,  that  her  genius  as  a  novelist  is 
^rfectly  developed.  This  is  a  beautiful  story  charmingly 
told.  The  characters  are  various  and  true ;  the  scenery  is 
admirably  ])ainted ;  and  so  long  as  lirst-rate  works  of  fic¬ 
tion  continue  to  be  read  this  book  will  be  cherished. 

Those  who  have  read  the  works  of  Elizal)eth  Stuart 
Phelps,  author  of  *•  G.ites  Ajar,”  “  Hedged  In,”  and  “  The 
Silent  Partner  ”  (and  her  readers  are  innumerable),  will 
not  need  to  be  told  that  a*  special  purpose  is  the  nucleus  of 
each  of  her  narratives,  and  that  throughout  them  all  her 
intention  is  present  an<l  tintlisguised ;  to  such  a  point,  in¬ 
deed,  that  they  should  be  viewed  rather  as  tracts  on  a  large 
(cale  than  as  stories  to  be  considered  as  works  of  art.  YTet 
the  writer  has  the  power  of  language,  the  conception  of 
passion,  and  the  skill  in  description,  which  may  make  her 
a  great  novelist,  if  she  does  not  prefer  the  line  she  has 
hitherto  adopted  of  elotjuent  e.xhortation  in  the  shape  of 
fiction.  I 

One  of  the  most  original  and  picturescpie  novels  ever 
written,  is  hardly  known  at  all  in  our  country.  It  is  called 
“Margaret.”  Its  author  is  .Sylvester  Jmld ;  he  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Massachusetts  and  a  Unitarian  minister.  His  mind 
was  stirred  by  earnest  religious  convictions  and  by  a  uni¬ 
versal  humanity ;  his  story  rather  moves  him  than  he  his 
story,  and  he  is  remarkable  for  his  dramatic  power.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  New'  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury;  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  their  ilialogue,  their 
ignorant  religionism,  their  drunken  excesses,  are  so  repre¬ 
sented  as  to  seem  absolutely  true ;  while  as  a  background 
to  these  curious  conditions  of  human  life,  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  affluence  of  nature  as  seen  in  great  forests,  dreary- 
wastes,  remote  villages,  with  an  atmosphere  of  storm  and 
sunshine,  and  flowery  golden  beauty,  the  whole  rambling 
scenery  and  sometimes  rambling  interests  of  the  story 
being  harmonized  and  centralized  by  the  essence  of  all 
beauty,  which  becomes  definite  and  animated  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  character. 

Margaret  unites  the  highest  spiritual  and  the  finest  phys¬ 
ical  attributes  of  a  woman.  She  is  almost  j)erfect,  and 
yet  she  is  possible.  Those  who  seek  in  a  novel  the  skilful 
development  of  plot,  must  not  turn  over  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Judd’s  Margaret ;  ”  but  those  who  like  to  dwell  upon  the 
diversities  of  human  character,  the  impulses  of  human 
hearts,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  apart  from  the 
conventions  of  civilized  society,  will  find  delight  in  the 
study  of  every  chapter.  The  wide  field  of  observation 
which  this  novel  embraces,  its  meditative  episodes,  and  its 
general  indifl'erence  to  established  tbrm  recall  to  the 
reader  Goethe’s  romance  of  ”  Wilhelm  Meister;”  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  direct  imitation  in  it  —  it  stands  alone. 

Mrs.  Whitney’s  clever  novels  of  “  The  Gayworthys,” 
“Hitherto,”  “Margaret  Faithful.”  deserve  n6tice;  ’but 
mey  are  well  known  to  the  British  public  and  have  been 
frequently  criticised,  and  much  read,  while  some  writers 
with  higher  inspirations  are  not  yet  appreciated  among  us. 

Possibly  not  many  English  readers  are  accpiainted  with 
the  charming  works  of  Colonel  Higginson.  His  volume 
^“  Atlantic  Essays”  and  his  “  Army  Life  with  a  Black 
Kegiment,”  being  works  of  philosophical  thought  and  hi.s- 
torical  narrative,  are  unfortunately  excluded  from  consid¬ 
eration  here ;  but  his  romance  called  “  Malbone  ”  is  not 
““worthy  of  their  author.  It  is  a  story  in  one  volume  ;  a 
form  which  the  best  of  the  French  writers  frequently  adopt, 
W  English  publishers  are  wont  to  reject  as  unprofit¬ 
able.  As  a  trade  speculation  the  one-volume  novel  may 
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possibly  be  unsuccessful,  but  it  is  certainly  favorable  to  the 
conditions  of  art.  The  author  condenses  instead  of  ex¬ 
panding  his  idea,  and  gains  strength.  He  is  able  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  interest,  and  he  is  not  driven  to  seek  extrane¬ 
ous  matter  merely  for  the  sake  of  bulk.  George  Sand, 
Octave  Feuillet,  Madame  iieybaud,  Jules  Sandeau, 
Charles  de  Bernard,  and  Balzac,  have  issued  some  of  their 
finest  proiluctions  each  contained  in  one  volume,  telling 
their  stories  simply,  poetically,  without  trivial  additions 
and  undesirable  episodes  to  increase  the  weight  of  paper 
in  the  market.  Colonel  Higginson’s  romance  of  “  Mal¬ 
bone  ”  is  original ;  it  is  striking  in  its  trails  of  national 
character  and  poetical  in  its  descriptions  of  local  scenery. 
It  is  essentially  American;  such  allinities  as  it  holds  with 
any  foreign  school  are  rather  French  than  English :  not 
only  the  tunii  of  jiublicatiuii  but  the  perfect  finish  of  the 
style  and  the  analytical  tendencies  of  the  author  bring  it 
into  some  sort  of  relationship  with  the  fine  subtleties  and 
passionate  imagination  of  French  fiction.  “Malbone”  is 
distinguished  by  a  singular  power  of  penetration  and  by 
delicate  discrimination  of  char.-icter.  Knitting  together 
the  intricitcies  of  incident  and  passion,  by  her  continual 
presence,  by  her  constant  commentary,  a  lady  known  to 
everyltody  as  “  Aunt  Jane,”  full  of  humorous  peculiarities, 
is  hardly  at  any  moment  absent  from  the  scene,  and  when 
absent  seems  still  present  by  the  impression  she  has  made. 
Opposed  to  this  humorous  element  there  is  a  high-minded 
girl,  called  Hope,  who,  without  too  much  sublimity,  shows 
forth  the  best  qualities  of  womauhood,  and  who,  without 
any  unfeminine  forwardness,  is  marked  by  a  frank  inde¬ 
pendence  which  may  be  considered  a  national  characteris¬ 
tic.  It  is  rarely  found  in  English  or  French  girls  asso¬ 
ciated  with  perfect  modesty  and  good  breeding.  The 
Iteauty  of  language,  so  remarkable  in  the  author  of  “  Mal¬ 
bone,”  tempts  the  critic  to  make  e.xtracts,  but  it  is  better 
to  abstain.  The  story  is  told  in  a  short  space,  and  care¬ 
fully  constructed,  so  that  to  sever  any  of  its  parts  would 
be  to  do  it  an  injury. 

Colonel  Higginson  is  one  of  those  writers  whose  imagi¬ 
nation  has  been  stimulated  by  active  service  and  varied 
experience  of  life.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Worcester  before  he  adoj)ted  the  military  profession ;  he 
entered  the  army  before  the  great  war  between  the  North 
and  South  took  place.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  suffering 
negroes.  He  was  the  successful  leader  of  the  first  colored 
regiment  in  the  war,  and  he  had  reason  to  lie  proud  of  the 
obedience  and  bravery  of  his  men.  In  an  engagement  on 
the  Edisto  River  he  was  wounded  and  disabled  from  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  union  of  literary  distinction  and  soldierly  enterprise 
is  attractive,  but  we  mast  not  dwell  any  longer  upon 
Colonel  Higginson  :  the  rigid  laws  of  space  oblige  us  to 
pass  over  with  a  bare  word  some  f)oets  with  whom  we 
would  gladly  linger.  There  is  Helen  Hunt,  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  poems  called  “  V’erses  by  H.  H.,”  remarkable 
for  their  subtlety  of  thought  and  grace  of  expression  ; 
there  is  Thomas  \Villiam  Parsons,  the  accomplished  trans¬ 
lator  of  Dante,  who  has  also  written  some  excellent  origi¬ 
nal  pieces  ;  and  there  is  Julia  Ward  Howe,  clever  in  many 
of  her  productions,  and  inspired  when  she  wrote  her  “  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  ”  with  that  impulse  of  worship 
and  patriotism  which  kindles  an  answering  fire  in  other 
souls ;  it  was  shouted  with  rapture  on  every  battle-field  by 
every  northern  troop :  it  stirred  the  hearts  of  thousands  to 
devotion  and  to  action.  With  a  glance  of  admiration, 
these  and  others  must  be  left.  No  pause  may  be  made  for 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Moncure  Conway’s  philosophical 
Essays,  though  they  are  remarkable  for  their  imaginative 
eloquence  as  much  as  for  the  extended  knowledge  and 
thought  of  which  they  arc  the  fruit.  Nor  can  Mr.  Lothrop 
Motley’s  brilliant  histories  be  discussed  here,  though  they 
are  not  less  picturesque  and  vivid  in  their  delineations  of 
scene  and  character  than  Sir  W.  Scott’s  historical  ro¬ 
mances.  It  is  evident  that  these  things  cannot  come  into 
the  field  of  view  which  is  limited  to  the  survey  of  works 
of  fiction. 

The  present  catalogue  of  the  imaginative  writers  of 
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America  must  close  with  the  name  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
at  once  the  most  and  the  least  known  in  Enp;land  of  the 
great  American  authors.  His  name  is  familiar  in  every 
English  assemblage  as  the  author  of  the  “  Biglow  Papers ;  ” 
but  his  serious  works  have  been  less  read.  Yet  they  de¬ 
serve  at  least  equal  attention. 

That  one  small  volume,  “  Under  the  Willows,  and  other 
Poems,”  contains  a  world  of  poetry  within  its  pages. 
Meditation,  in  which  keen  and  creative  thought  unfolds 
itself ;  pictures  of  nature,  rare  and  true  :  the  changes,  the 
shifting  colors  and  perfumes,  the  seasons’  difference  of  an¬ 
other  sphere  brought  into  our  own ;  a  deep,  and  at 
moments  almost  bitter,  pathos,  are  to  be  found  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  poem  whic^  gives  its  title  to  this  precious 
volume.  The  intimate  union  of  external  nature  with  the 
internal  movements  of  the  soul  always  calls  up  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Wordsworth.  But  Lowell,  nevertheless,  is  unlike 
Wordsworth.  Wordsworth’s  sole  passion  is  for  nature ; 
Lowell’s  passion  is  his  own  inward  fire,  associating  itself 
with  remote  analogies  in  the  outside  world,  and  very  subtly 
revealed.  His  words  are  never  too  many ;  they  shape 
his  idea  sharply.  They  never  sit  loosely  as  garments  put 
on  in  haste ;  they  seem,  indeed,  the  very  essence  of  his 
thoughts.  “  The  Wind-harp,”  “  Palinodes,”  “  Tlie  Dead- 
house,”  “  Villa  Franca,”  “*Ilie  Washers  of  the  Shroud,” 
are  pieces  of  concentrated  strength  and  feeling.  The 
“  Commemoration  Ode  of  1865,”  beginning  “  Weak-winged 
is  song,”  is  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  power  of  poetry  to 
impassion  and  to  exalt  our  sense,  to  touch  us  with  a  pain 
that  is  beautiful,  to  awaken  our  sympathy  with  the  noble 
and  the  true,  on  which  a  whole  treatise  might  be  written 
to  show  forth  the  value  of  every  line. 

“  The  Cathedral,”  published  in  a  small  single  volume,  is 
a  poetic  meditation,  full  of  deep,  serious  sweetness  — 
pathetic,  not  passionate.  Lowell,  in  all  his  moods,  is  self- 
sustained  ;  his  intellect  is  never  blurred  by  passion.  It  is 
not  less  piercing  in  his  emotional  than  in  his  satirical 
poems :  on  the  other  hand,  passion  is  present  even  in  the 
wit  and  humor  of  his  “  Biglow  Papers.”  They  may  be 
considered  as  an  anathema  upon  the  Mexican  war,  not  the 
less  but  the  more  impressive  for  the  comic  mask  which  the 
speaker  wears.  It  is  probable  that  Lowell’s  utterance  of 
great  truths  in  rough  dialect  gave  an  impulse  to  the  poetry 
of  the  workaday  world  which  reaches  us  from  the  far 
west;  but  this  theme  must  be  reserved  for  future  com¬ 
ment. 

In  bringing  these  considerations  to  a  close,  we  may  re¬ 
mark  that  American  writers,  such  as  aim  at  anything 
beyond  quick  sale,  are  careful  of  their  craft ;  they  culti¬ 
vate  a  choice  and  accurate  style,  and  in  this  quality,  as  in 
some  others,  they  resemble  the  French  authors  of  fiction. 
Our  English  novelists  are,  with  a  few  well-known  excep¬ 
tions,  wholly  indifferent  to  our  English  grammar,  and 
beauty  of  style  is  so  little  prized  generally  in  prose,  that 
the  symmetry  of  our  language  might  run  the  risk  of  anni¬ 
hilation  but  for  the  reverence  with  which  American  men  of 
letters  cherish  it.  American  literature  is  now  in  the  vigor 
of  its  youth,  but  the  danger  of  a  feeble  imitation  of  estab¬ 
lished  models  threatens  every  national  literature  as  soon 
as  it  boasts  many  men  worthy  to  be  copied.  The  forces 
from  the  West,  therefore,  with  a  fresh  impulse  of  life,  are 
good  as  stimulants  in  a  new  direction  for  the  American 
imagination.  The  greatest  evil  to  be  dreaded  is  money¬ 
getting  ;  for  when  a  great  art  becomes  subservient  to  tfie 
desire  of  gain,  the  artist  is  transformed  into  the  trader,  the 
art  languishes  and  pines,  and  in  the  midst  of  material 
affluence  dies  of  want. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN’S  PLAYS.' 

It  is  surprising  that  the  dramatic  works  of  George 
Chapman  have  hitherto  been  left  uncollected.  We  have 

*  The  Comfdies  and  Tragedux  of  George  Chapman^  noir  JSret  Collected^ 
ttith  lUuatrativr  Kolei  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  8  TOl«.  London; 
John  Pennon.  1878. 
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reason  to  know  that  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Dvce,  the 
admirable  editor  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Shirley,  and 
others,  and  probably  the  most  learned  Elizabethan  scholar 
that  ever  lived,  meditated  a  critical  edition  of  the  old  poet’s 
dramas.  Mr.  Hooper,  too,  the  editor  of  Chapman’s  “  Classi¬ 
cal  Translations,”  had  announced  a  similar  intention,  but 
he  withdrew  his  proposals  at  Mr.  Dyce’s  expressed  wish. 
Had  Mr.  Dyce  lived,  we  should  doubtless  have  had  an  edi¬ 
tion  worthy  of  Chapman’s  fame,  and  we  must  ever  re^^ret 
the  loss  which  Elizabethan  literature  has  sustained,  ^he 
publisher  of  the  present  volumes  does  not  pretend  to  give 
us  a  critical  text,  but  simply  reprints  the  original  quartos 
verbatim  el  literatim,  and  that  so  accurately  as  to  reproduce 
all  the  errors  and  corruptions  that  so  painfully  beset  Chap¬ 
man’s  text  in  the  earlier  editions.  Thi.s  may  be  highiv  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  antiquarian  reader,  but  it  is  “  caviare  to 
the  general.”  The  editor  tells  us :  “  Our  principle  has 
been  the  facsimile  principle,  a  perfectly  intelligible  and 
reasonable  one,  If  carried  out  with  undeviating  uniformity. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  behalf,  especially  when,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  we  haves  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  author  supervised  in  many  cases  the  publication 
of  the  original  text.”  We  should  like  to  know  how  he  has 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  for  we  shrewdly  sus¬ 
pect  the  contrary  to  be  the  truth.  Many  of  the  plays  are 
so  falsely  printed,  verse  and  prose  being  so  strangely  inter¬ 
mingled  and  confused,  that  it  appears  almost  impossible 
for  the  author  to  have  corrected  the  proof.  To  perpetuate 
obvious  errors  appears  to  us  simply  ridiculous,  nor  is  the 
principle  so  “  perfectly  intelligible  ”  as  the  editor  seems  to 
think.  W'e  are  never  sure  that  such  egregious  blunders  do 
exist  in  the  original  rare  quartos,  or  that  they  may  not  be 
due  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  modern  copyist.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  meant  to  be  a  (Kipular  edition  of  Chapman’s 
plays,  for  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  the  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish  reader ;  but  it  places  before  the  scholar  an  accurate 
reprint,  and  in  a  very  beautiful  form,  of  rare  and  almost  in¬ 
accessible  volumes,  the  original  editions  of  which  could 
not  be  purchased  for  fifty  pounds.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Pearson  has  not  included,  for  completeness’  sake,  several 
plays  which  Chapman  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Jonson, 
Marston,  and  Shirley  —  such  as  ”  Eastward  Hoe  !  ”  “  Cba- 
bot,”  “  The  Ball,”  etc.  —  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
these  will  form  a  supplemental  volume. 

The  life  of  Chapman  deserves  more  investigation  than  it 
has  met  with.  The  fullest  hitherto  given  to  the  world  is 
that  prefixed  by  Mr.  Hooper  to  his  second  edition  of  the 
Iliad  (Russell  Smith,  1865),  and  from  which  the  present 
editor  appears  to  have  drawn  most  of  his  information. 
George  Chapman  was  born  in  the  year  155‘J,  at  llitehin,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  he  seems  to  have  spent  much  time  in 
his  native  place  when  employed  on  his  great  translation 
of  Homer.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  youth,  or  of  tlie  place 
of  his  earlier  education.  Antony  Wood,  who  is  not  a  very 
reliable  authority,  as  he  has  erroneously  supposed  him  to 
have  been  of  a  Kentish  family,  and  fixes  the  date  of  his 
birth  in  1557,  tells  us:  “  In  1574,  or  thereabouts,  he,  be¬ 
ing  well  grounded  in  school  learning,  was  sent  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  whether  first  to  this  of  Oxon,  or  that  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  is  to  me  unknown.  Sure  I  am  that  he  spent  some 
time  in  Oxon,  where  he  was  observed  to  be  most  excellent 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  but  not  in  logic  or  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  therefore  I  presume  that  that  was  the  reason  why 
he  took  no  degree  here.”  Wharton  informs  us  that  “  he 
passed  two  years  at  Trinity  College,  with  a  contempt  of 
philosophy,  but  in  a  close  attention  to  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  classics.”  As  our  University  Registers  at  this  early 
period  are  very  incomplete,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  these  traditions  cannot  be  verified  by  fact.  There  is 
no  trace  of  Chapman’s  name  in  the  books  of  either  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  gossip  of  Wood  and  Wharton  is  certainly  not 
countenanced  by  the  poet’s  after-love  for  philosophy.  Chap¬ 
man  was  undoubtedly  a  very  learned  man  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  among  the  numerous  friends  with  whom 
he  associated  and  mentions  with  great  regard,  are  Thomas 
Harriot  and  Robert  Hews,  the  eminent  mathematicians, 
two  of  the  three  Magi  cf  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
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Moreover,  many  of  his  writings  show  a  great  love  and 
knowledge  of  philosophy.  Wood  says  that  on  quitting  the 
University,  he  settled  in  the  metropolis,  associating  with 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  others.  But  this,  again,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  mere  gossip.  It  is  far  more  probable,  as  Mr. 
Pearson’s  editor  well  observes  (p.  x.),  that  “  he  travelled 
for  some  time  in  France  and  Germany,  and  perhaps  also  in 
Italy.”  Very  interesting  is  the  extract  from  the  German 
critic  Karl  Elze’s  edition  of  Chapman’s  tragedy  of  “  Alphon- 
8us”  (Leipzic,  1867),  quoted  pp.  xxx.-xxxv.,  showing  the 
estimate  of  the  poet’s  learning  by  a  foreigner.  After  his 
settlement  in  London,  when  near  his  fortieth  year,  he  be¬ 
gan  bis  dramatic  career.  His  earliest  known  play  is  the 
comedy  of  the  “  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,”  which  was 
first  acted  in  February,  1595,  and  published  in  1598.  From 
that  year  to  the  date  of  his  death  in  1634,  besides  his  well- 
known  noble  paraphrase  of  Homer  and  various  other  trans-  ; 
lations  and  numerous  poems,  he  was  the  author  and  joint  | 
author  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  dramatic  pieces,  besides 
the  Mastiue  acted  at  the  marriage  of  the  Palsgrave  with  the  ' 
Princess  Elizabeth  in  1613.  Of  this  vast  amount  of  dra-  j 
matic  composition,  fourteen  tragedies  and  comedies  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  three  present  volumes  as  the  undoubted  pro¬ 
duction  of  Chapman’s  pen.  “  Eastward  Hoe,”  written  in 
conjunction  with  Ben  Jonson  and  Marston,  and  which 
caused  the  authors  to  be  imprisoned,  is  a  very  interesting 
play,  and  should  certainly  have  been  included  in  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Chapman’s  plays.  “  The  Tragedy  of  Chabot,  Ad¬ 
miral  of  France,”  and  the  comedy  of  “  The  Ball,”  both 
written  conjointly  with  Shirley,  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted,  'fhere  were  five  plays  in  MS.  in  the  library  of 
the  late  Richard  Heber,  namely,  “  The  Fountain  of  New 
Fashions,”  1598;  “The  Will  of  a  Woman,”  1598;  “The 
Fatal  Love,  a  Tragedy  ;  ”  “  Tragedy  of  a  Yorkshire  Gen¬ 
tleman,”  and  “  The  Second  Maiden’s  Tragedy.”  This  last 
was  published  as  No.  1  of  “  The  Old  English  Drama,”  Lon¬ 
don,  1825.  The  authorship  in  part  of  “  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,”  in  which  Shakespeare  has  been  thought  to  have 
assisted  Fletcher,  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight  to 
Chapman  and  not  to  Shakespeare.  In  Henslowe’s  Diary 
there  is  mention  of  two  tragedies  which  have  not  come 
down  to  us,  namely,  “  Benjamin’s  Plot  ”  and  “  A  Pastoral 
Tragedy.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Heber’s 
library  some  of  the  above  plays  seem  to  have  been  lost. 
A  comedy  entitled,  “  Two  Wise  Men  and  All  the  Rest 
Fools,”  or,  as  the  title  styles  it,  “  A  Comical  Moral  censur¬ 
ing  the  Follies  of  the  Age,”  was  published  in  1619,  but  the 
authorship,  though  attributed  to  Chapman,  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful. 


Chapman  died  in  1634,  and  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields,  where  a  monument,  erected  by 
his  friend  Inigo  Jones,  is  still  standing,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  present  church ;  but  the  inscription,  defaced  by  time, 
or  probably  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  old  church,  has 
been  recut,  not  in  accordance  with  the  original  mentioned 
by  Wood. 

During  the  present  generation  much  attention  has  been 
turned  to  grand  old  George’s  translation  of  Homer,  and 
it  has  been  duly  appreciated;  but  his  dramatic  composi¬ 
tions,  which  Mr.  Dyce  styles  “  the  original  and  deep- 
thoughted  plays  of  Chapman,”  have  not  had  justice  done 
to  them.  lie  was  greatly  admired  in  his  own  day,  and 
though  he  cannot  m  compared  in  parts  with  Marlowe, 
Jonson,  Shirley,  or  Fletcher  (Shakespeare  one  cannot 
mention,  as  he  is  sui  generis),  Chapman  is  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  (and  taking  in  his  varied  learning,  perhaps  the 
greatest)  of  that  “  race  of  giants  ”  who  were  contemporary 
with  Shakespeare.  Charles  Lamb’s  well-known  criticism 
may  be  alluded  to :  “  Of  all  the  English  play-writers, 
Chapman  perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  Shakespeare  in 
the  descriptive  and  didactic,  —  in  passages  which  are  less 
Mrely  dramatic.  Dramatic  imitation  was  not  his  talent. 
He  could  not  go  out  of  himself,  as  Shakespeare  could  shift 
at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate  other  existences ;  but 
in  himself  he  had  an  eye  to  perceive,  and  a  soul  to  embrace 
ml  forms.”  The  editor  of  these  volumes  has  given  us  a  fair 


resume  of  the  various  criticisms  on  Chapman’s  plays  to 
which  the  reader  may  be  referred.  We  should  select  as 
his  finest  tragic  compositions  the  two  plays  of  “  The  Duke 
of  Byron  ;  ”  and  his  comedies  are  ably  rewesented  by 
“  The  Gentleman  Usher  ”  and  “  All  Fools.”  The  Masoue, 
too,  is  very  interesting,  as  Jonson  informed  Drummond  tnat 
next  to  himself  only  Chapman  and  Fletcher  could  write  a 
mastjue. 

The  notes  attached  to  the  present  edition,  though  good 
as  far  as  they  go,  are  far  too  few,  and  might  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  text.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Mr.  Pearson  deserves  our  sincere  thanks  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  scattered  plays,  and  giving  us,  if  not  very  a  read¬ 
able,  at  all  events  the  text  as  it  stood  in  Chapman’s  day, 
and  which  the  student  must  unravel  by  his  own  learning 
and  ingenuity.  The  typography  and  paper  are  unexcep¬ 
tionable. 


ELLICE. 

BY  IVAN  TOUROOENEF. 


I. 

I  COULD  not  sleep  ;  vainly  I  tossed  from  one  side  of  the 
bed  to  the  other.  “  The  devil  take  all  table-turning,” 
thought  I ;  “it  upsets  one’s  nerves !  ” 

I  just  began  to  doze  when  I  fancied  I  heard  the  string  of 
an  instrument  sound  close  to  me ;  it  gave  a  sad  and  tender 
note.  I  raised  my  head.  At  this  moment  the  moon  had 
just  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  its  rays  fell  full  on 
my  face.  White  as  chalk  was  the  floor  of  my  room  where 
the  moonlight  lay.  The  sound  was  renewed,  and  this  time 
more  distinctly.  I  leaned  upon  my  elbow.  My  heart  beat 
a  little ;  one  minute  passed,  then  another.  Far  away  a 
cock  crowed;  farther  still  another  cock  answered.  My 
head  fell  back  on  the  pillow.  “  I  am  all  right  now.  I 
wonder  [shall  my  ears  sing  again  ?  ”  At  last  I  slept,  or 
thought  1  slept.  I  had  strange  dreams.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  myself  in  my  room,  lying  on  my  own  bed,  and  un¬ 
able  to  close  my  eyes.  Again  the  same  sound !  I  turned 
my  head.  The  moonlight  on  the  floor  began  gently  to 
gather  up  —  to  take  a  form  —  it  lifted  itself.  Before  me 
stood,  transparent  as  mist,  the  white  figure  of  a  woman. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  ”  I  asked  with  an  effort. 

A  delicate  voice,  like  the  rustling  of  leaves,  replies :  — 

“  It  is  I,  I ;  I  come  to  visit  you.” 

“  To  visit  me  1  Who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Come  at  night  down  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  under 
the  old  oak :  I  will  be  there.” 

I  try  to  see  the  features  of  this  mysterious  figure,  and  I 
shudder  in  spite  of  myself.  I  feel  as  if  numbed  with  cold. 
I  am  no  longer  lying  down,  but  sitting  up  in  bed,  and 
where  I  thought  F  saw  a  phantom,  there  is  only  a  white 
moon-ray  stretched  along  the  floor. 

II. 

Now  slowly  the  day  passed.  I  tried  to  read  —  to  work 
....  in  vain.  At  lak  night  came  ;  my  pulse  beat  quickly 
in  expectation  of  some  adventure.  I  lay  down  and  turned 
my  face  to  the  wall. 

“  Why  didst  thou  not  come  ?  ”  murmured  a  small  voice, 
low  but  distinct,  quite  close  to  me  in  my  room. 

It  is  she !  The  same  mysterious  phantom  with  her  mo¬ 
tionless  eyes,  motionless  features,  and  looks  full  of  sad¬ 
ness  I 

“  Come !  ”  she  murmured  once  more. 

“  I  will  go,”  I  replied,  not  without  affright. 

The  phantom  seemed  to  make  a  movement  towards  my 
bed.  It  wavered,  its  form  became  confused  and  vaporous. 
In  an  instant  there  was  only  the  white  moon-rays  on  the 
polished  floor. 

III. 

I  passed  all  next  day  in  great  agitation.  At  supper  I 
drank  nearly  a  whole  bottle  of  wine.  I  went  out  on  the 
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terrace,  but  returned  almost  imniediatel}^,  and  threw  my¬ 
self  on  the  bed;  my  pulse  beat  quickly.  Once  more  1 
heard  the  twang  ot  a  cord.  1  shuddered  and  dared  not 
look ;  suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  one  had  laid 
their  hands  on  my  shoulders  from  behind,  and  whispered 
in  my  ear,  — 

“  Come,  come,  come  1  ” 

Trembling  I  answered  with  a  sigh,  — 

“  I  come  !  ”  and  1  raised  myself  in  bed.  The  white 
lady  was  there,  bending  over  my  bedside;  she  smiled 
sweetly  and  vanished.  Yet  1  had  time  to  glance  at  her 
face  ;  it  seemed  as  if  1  had  seen  it  betbre  ;  but  where,  and 
when  ?  I  rose  very  late,  and  all  that  day  I  spent  wander¬ 
ing  in  the  6elds.  1  visited  the  old  oak  by  the  edge  of  the 
ibrest,  and  examined  all  the  whereabouts.  Towards  even¬ 
ing  1  sat  by  the  window  of  my  study ;  my  old  housekeeper 
brought  me  a  cup  of  tea,  but  I  did  not  drink  it.  1  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  anything,  and  asked  myself  if  I 
was  not  becoming  crazy.  At  last  sunset  came  ;  not  a  cloud 
in  the  heavens.  Suddenly,  the  landscape  took  an  almost 
unnaturally  purple  hue;  burnished  with  this  lakey  tint, 
the  leaves  and  grass  no  longer  waved,  but  seemed  petrified. 
This  brightness,  this  immobility, —  the  rigidness  of  the  out¬ 
lines,  with  the  silence  of  death  reigning  over  all,  was  some¬ 
thing  awful  and  inexplicable.  Soundlessly  a  large  brown 
bird  alighted  on  my  window-sill ;  1  gazed  at  it  —  it  also 
looked  askance  at  me.  with  its  round  cunning  eyes. 

Thought  1  to  myself,  “  You  are  sent,  no  doubt,  to  remind 
me  of  my  rendezvous.”  A  moment  after  the  bird  Hutiered 
his  down-lined  wings,  and  flew  away  as  noiselessly  as  he 
came.  For  long  after,  1  sat  by  my  window,  but  now  all 
irresolution  had  ceased.  1  telt  imprisoned  in' a  magic  ring. 
In  vain  1  tried  to  resist,  drawn  on  as  I  was  by  a  secret  force. 
Thus  is  the  bark  hopelessly  carried  on  by  the  rapids  to¬ 
wards  the  cataract  that  is  to  engulf  it.  At  length  I  roused 
myself;  the  purplish  color  of  the  landscape  had  disap¬ 
peared,  its  brilliant  tints  were  toned  down,  anil  soon  should 
be  extinguished  in  an  obscurity  favorable  to  enchantments. 
A  light  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  moon  mounted  brightly 
in  the  blue  heavens ;  under  its  cold  rays  the  leaves  trem¬ 
bled,  now  in  shade,  now  in  silver.  My  housekeeper 
brought  in  a  lighted  lamp,  but  a  blast  of  wind  from  the 
window  extingui.'hed  it.  I  rose  suddenly,  drew  my  hat 
over  my  eyes,  and  strode  on  to  the  comer  of  the  forest 
where  stood  the  aged  oak. 

IV. 

Years  ago  this  oak  had  been  struck  by  lightning;  its 
summit  was  blasted  and  dead,  but  its  trunk  had  life  enough 
in  it  for  centuries  to  come.  As  1  drew  near,  a  cloudlet 
passed  over  the  moon,  and  beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
oak  tlie  shade  was  deeply  dark.  At  first  1  saw  nothing 
remarkable,  but  on  looking  to  one  side  —  oh!  how  iny 
heart  beat  quickly  I  —  1  descried  a  white  figure  standing 
still  near  a  bush  between  the  oak  and  the  forest.  My  hair 
stood  on  end  —  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  yet  1  advanced 
toward  the  wood. 

It  was  herself,  my  nightly  visitant.  Just  as  I  approached 
her,  the  moon  issued  from  the  cloud  that  obscured  it.  The 
phantom  appeared  as  if  formed  of  a  half-transparent  milky 
fog.  Through  its  face,  1  could  discern  a  liough  shaken  by 
the  wind.  Only  the  eyes  and  hair  were  of  a  darker  tint. 
1  observed  besides,  that  as  she  held  her  hands  clasped  to¬ 
gether,  on  one  of  her  fingers  was  a  slight  gold  ring,  pale, 
yet  brilliant.  I  stood  a  few  steps  from  her,  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  my  voice  clave  in  my  throat,  and  yet  it  was 
nut  all  fear  that  possessed  me.  She  turned  towards  me. 
Her  look  expressed  neither  sadness  nor  joy,  simply  a  mourn¬ 
ful  attention.  I  waited  tor  her  to  speak,  but  she  stood  word¬ 
less  and  motionless,  transfixing  me  with  her  cold  glassy 
eyes. 

“  Here  I  am  !  ”  cried  I  at  length  with  a  supreme  effort 
My  voice  resounded  strange  and  coarse. 

“  I  love  thee  !  ”  her  delicate  voice  replied. 

“  Thou  lovest  me !  ”  cried  I,  thunderstruck. 

“  Give  thyself  to  me  !  ”  she  said. 
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I  “  Give  myself  to  thee  I  but  thou  art  a  phantom.  Thou 
1  hast  no  being!”  A!1  my  mind  was  upset.  “Who  art 
!  thou  V  —  a  vapor,  a  mist,  an  airy  form  V  Give  myself  to 
I  thee  !  First  tell  me  what  thou  art  ?  Hast  thou  lived  on 
:  earth  ?  Whence  comest  thou  V  ” 

“  Give  thyself  to  me.  I  will  do  thee  no  harm.  Say 
only  these  two  words,  ‘  Take  me  !  ’  ’* 

1  looked  at  her  bewildered.  “  AVhat  does  she  say  V  — 
what  did  she  mean  ?  ”  I  thought  to  myself,  “  Shall  I  risk 
I  it  ?  ”  All  at  once  I  cried  out  with  a  sudden  impulse,  as  if 
'  some  one  had  pushed  me  from  behind,  “  Take  me !  ” 

Scarcely  had  I  uttered  the  words,  when  this  mysterious 
figure,  with  an  inward  smile  that  for  a  moment  trembled 
over  every  feature,  advanced,  her  hands  unclasped  and 
stretched  out  to  me.  I  tried  to  dart  back,  but  already  1 
was  in  her  power.  She  held  me  fast  in  her  arms.  In  a 
twinkling  my  body  was  raised  from  tbe  earth,  and  we  flew 
gently  above  the  tranquil,  sleeping  fields. 

V. 

1 

i  At  first  my  head  whirled  ;  involuntaiily  I  closed  my 
i  eyes,  when  1  reojK'ned  them,  a  moment  after,  we  were  fly- 
!  ing  still,  and  the  forest  was  already  no  longer  visible.  Be- 
I  neath  us  stretcheil  a  great  speckled  plain.  I  perceived 
,  with  stupefaction  that  we  were  at  an  enormous  height, 
j  “  Am  I  in  the  power  of  a  demon  V  ” 

I  This  thought  struck  me  like  a  thunderbolt.  Until  that 
I  moment  the  idea  of  diabolical  power  — of  my  possible  per- 
j  dition  —  never  entered  my  mind.  Still  we  flew,  and  still 
I  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  rose  higher  and  higher. 

“  Whither  dost  thou  carry  me  ?  ”  at  last  1  demanded, 
j  “  Whithersoever  thou  ■wilt !  ”  .answered  my  companion, 

I  clasping  me  still  closer  in  her  arms.  Her  face  touched 
I  mine,  and  yet  1  scarcely  felt  the  contact. 

“  Take  me  back  to  earth.  I  am  ill  at  ease  at  this  great 
height.” 

“  Well,  then,  shut  your  eyes,  and  breathe  not.” 

I  obeyed.  Instantly  I  felt  as  if  falling  like  a  stone.  The 
j  wind  whistled  through  my  hair.  As  soon  as  I  could  take 
breath,  I  saw  that  now  we  were  sailing  above  the  earth, 
almost  touching  the  points  of  the  high  grass. 

“  Lay  me  down  here,”  I  said.  “  What  a  strange  idea  it 
was  to  fly  !  I  am  not  a  bird  !  ” 

“  I  hoped  to  give  you  pleasure.  As  for  us,  we  do  noth¬ 
ing  else.” 

“  You  V  But  who  are  you  V  ” 

No  answer. 

“  You  fear  to  tell  me  ?  ” 

A  plaintive  sound,  like  to  the  melancholy  note  that 
awoke  me  the  first  night,  resounded  in  my  ear,  as  we  flew 
in  a  dewy  atmosphere  close  to  the  ground. 

“  Lay  me  down  on  the  grass,”  I  insisted. 

She  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  obedience,  and 
alighted  on  my  feet.  She  stood  before  me,  and  again  her 
hands  were  folded  as  one  who  waits. 

I  felt  reassured  and  began  to  study  her  attentively.^  ^At 
first  her  expression  appeared  to  be  that  of  sad  resigna¬ 
tion. 

“  Where  are  we  ?  ”  I  inquired,  fori  ^  knew  not  where  I 
stood. 

“Far  from  thy  home;  but  we  can  reach  it  in  a  mo- 
!  ment.” 

“  How  can  that  be  ?  Shall  I  again  trust  myself  to 
,  thee  V  ” 

“  I  have  done  thee  no  harm,  and  will  do  thee  none, 
j  Together  shall  we  flee  until  the  dawn."';  Nothing  more. 

Whithersoever  wander  thy  thoughts,  there  can  I  take  thee, 
.  —  through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  universe.  Give  thy¬ 
self  to  me.  Say  again,  ‘  Take  me  !  ’  ” 

“  Well.  then.  Take  me  !  ” 

Once  more  her  arms  embraced  me  ;  once  mora  my  feet 
left  the  etirth  —  we  flew, 

VI. 

“  Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  ” 

I  “  Straight  on  before  us.” 
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“  But  there  ia  a  forest.” 

“  Let  us  pass  above  it  —  but  not  so  fast.” 

Round  and  round  upwards  we  flew,  as  the  woodcock  to 
the  beech-tree  top.  Then  we  struck  straight  onwards. 

It  was  no  longer  ears  of  corn,  it  was  the  summits  of  high 
trees  that  glided  beneath  us.  How  strange  it  was  to  look 
down  on  that  forest  from  on  high,  with  the  rugged  boughs 
ihimmering  in  the  moonlight  1  One  might  fancy  it  a  Le- 
riatban  lying  asleep,  and  breathing  heavily  with  sighing, 
sobbing  sounds.  At  times  we  pass  above  a  cle.aring,  and  I 
admire  the  lacey  shadows  of  the  trees  athwart  the  herbage. 

Occasionally,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  hare  is  heard. 
Plaintive  also  is  the  call  of  the  owl.  The  air  wafts  to  us 
odors  of  fungi  and  swelling  buds  and  dewy  grass.  The 
moon  bathes  us  in  waves  of  her  cold  light,  and  the  stars 
shine  dazzling  above  our  heads. 

Soon  the  forest  disappears  behind  us.  A  plain  is  there 
streaked  with  a  long  line  of  graying  vapor,  that  marked 
the  bed  of  a  river.  Our  course  lay  along  its  banks,  above 
the  rushes  that  beat  beneath  the  spray. 

Sometimes  the  water  glistened  with  a  bluish  light,  some¬ 
times  it  whirled  dark  and  menacing.  In  some  places  a 
foamy  vapor  trembled  over  the  current.  Here  and  there 
I  saw  water  lilies  expand  their  snowy  petals,  displaying 
their  treasures  of  heauty  like  virgins  that  believe  them¬ 
selves  safe  from  vulgar  gaze.  I  wi.shed  to  cull  a  flower;  at 
once  1  almost  touched  the  water-mirror ;  but  as  I  tore 
sway  the  thick  stalk  of  the  lily,  a  viscid  wetness  dashed  in 
my  face. 

Hither  and  thither  across  the  river  do  we  fly,  like  the 
plover  that  we  startle  at  every  moment. 

More  than  once  we  looked  down  into  the  pretty  wild 
ducks’  nests  that  Lay  in  groups  amid  the  rushes.  But  they 
did  not  fly  away.  One  of  them  popped  his  head  from  un¬ 
der  his  wing,  and  stared  and  stared,  then  slowly  dug  his 
beak  into  the  soft  down,  while  his  comrade  uttered  a  weak 
ame,  couee ! 

We  started  a  heron  from  an  alder-bush;  as  he  jumped 
np  and  awkwardly  shook  his  wings,  he  reminded  me  of  a 
Prussian  recruit.  ■  As  for  the  fish,  we  saw  not  one.  All 
were  asleep  at  the  bottom.  I  began  to  grow  accustomed 
to  flying,  and  even  liked  it.  Those  who  fly  in  dreams  will 
understand  me. 

Completely  reassured,  I  now  began  to  observe  closely 
Ae  strange  being  to  whom  I  owed  the  part  I  was  playing 
in  this  incredible  adventure. 

.  VII. 

She  was  a  young  female,  whose  features  betook  nothing 
of  the  liussian  type.  Her  half-transparent  pearl-white 
form,  with  shadows  scarcely’  indicated,  recalled  the  carved 
figures  on  an  tdabaster  vase,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  a 
lighted  lamp. 

“  .May  I  s[>cak  to  thee  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Speak.” 

“  1  we  a  ring  on  thy  finger.  Hast  thou  dwelt  on  etirth  ? 
Art  thou  wed  ?  ” 

1  ceased  —  she  replied  not. 

“  What  is  thy  name  ;  how  art  thou  called  ?  ” 

“  Call  me  Ellice  ’’ 

_  “  Ellice  V  That  is  an  English  name.  Art  thou  Eng¬ 
lish?  Hast  thou  known  me  in  former  times  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  W’hy  hast  thou  appeared  to  me  V  ” 

“  I  love  thee.” 

“  Art  thou  happy  V  ” 

“\es.  Flying,  floating  with  thee  in  ether  1  ” 

“  Ellice,”  1  cried,  quickly,  “  art  thou  not  in  trouble  V 
Art  thou  not  a  banished  soul  ?  ” 

“  I  understand  thee  not,”  she  murmured,  drooping  her 
head.  *  ” 

“In  the  name  of  Go<l,  I  adjure  ” —  She  interrupte<l  me : 
MVhat  sayest  thou  V  ”  as  if  she  could  not  comprehend.  “  I 
know  not  what  you  mean.” 

I  thought  I  felt  the  cold  hand  that  sustained  me,  tremble 
•lightly. 


“  Fear  not,  fear  not,  my  beloved.” 

Her  face  bent  over  mine.  Upon  my  lips  I  felt  a 
strange  sensation,  something  like  a  .soft  pricking  —  like  the 
touch  of  a  leech  before  it  bites. 

VIII. 

We  floated  at  a  considerable  height.  I  looked  down. 
We  were  passing  over  a  town  to  me  unknown,  built  on  the 
side  of  a  high  hill.  Above  the  dark  masses  of  verdure  ap¬ 
peared  the  church  spires  ;  across  one  of  the  windings  of  the 
river  a  great  bridge  stood  out  blackly.  Gilded  cupolas 
and  metal  crosses  shone  with  a  dull  glitter.  Silent  was 
the  white  road  that  like  a  narrow  ribbon  traversed  the 
city  from  end  to  end,  and  lost  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
level  plain  beyond. 

“  W'hat  city  is  that  ?  ”  I  asked  of  Ellice. 

“  The  city  of  N - .” 

“  In  the  kingdom  of - ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  far  are  we  from  home  ?  ” 

“  Distance  is  nought  to  us.” 

“  Really  V  ” 

All  at  once  I  felt  courageous. 

“  Bring  me  to  America.” 

“  Impossible,  for  theririt  is  day." 

“  True,  and  we  are  night  birds.  Well,  then,  no  matter 
where,  but  somewhere  far,  far  away.” 

“  Close  your  eyes  and  mouth,”  said  Eillice. 

^We  sped  like  ii.;htning ;  the  air  whistled  through  my 
ears  with  a  deafening  sound.  Now  that  we  stoppetl  it  did 
notecase  —  on  the  contrary,  it  redoubled.  It  was  like  a 
terrible  hurling,  a  frightful  whirlwind. 

“  Now  open  your  eyes,”  said  Ellice. 

IX. 

I  obey  —  Just  God  I  where  am  I  ? 

Above  our  heads,  clouds  low,  heavy,  thick,  press  and 
wrestle  each  other  like  a  pack  of  savage,  enraged  monsters 
—  below  us  another  monster,  the  sea ;  the  furious,  untamed 
sea.  With  convulsive  throes  a  white  foam  rises  in  boiling 
mountains;  shivered  waves  beat  with  brutal  force  on  rocks 
blacker  than  pitch.  The  bellowing  of  the  tempest,  the 
freezing  air  that  issued  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  the 
echoing  of  the  waves  as  they  dashed  upon  the  beach,  was 
now  like  to  a  great  lamentation ;  now,  to  a  discharge  of 
distant  artillery.  At  one  inst.ant  I  thought  I  heard  the 
ringing  of  liells ;  a  moment  after  it  was  the  grinding  of 
pebbles  on  the  shore.  Anon  the  shrill  cry  of  an  invisible 
gull  sounded  in  my  ear.  Through  a  break  in  the  clouds 
loomed  the  uncertain  outlines  of  a  ship.  Everywhere 
death  —  death  and  horror  1  My  head  swam.  1  closed  my 
eyes  in  terror. 

“  What  means  this  V  Where  are  we  ?  ” 

“  On  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  ships  are 
often  wrecked,”  replied  Ellice,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
malignant  e.xprcssion  of  joy. 

“  Take  me  away  from  this,  far  aw.ay  to  home.” 

I  gathered  myself  up  and  covered  my  eyes.  1  felt  that 
we  flew  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  wind  had  ceased, 
and  yet  I  felt  it  rushing  through  my  clothes  and  hair. 

I  was  breathless. 

“  Stand.”  said  tlllice. 

I  made  an  effort  to  collect  my  thoughts.  I  felt  my  feet 
touch  the  earth,  and  heard  no  sound.  All  around  me 
seemed  dead,  but  the  blood  throbbed  violently  in  my  tem¬ 
ples,  in  my  ears  was  a  singular  tingling.  By  degrees  my 
giddiness  went  away,  and  I  opened  ray  ears. 

X. 

We  were  close  by  our  own  lake. 

Straight  before  us,  fringed  by  willows,  lay  a  greet  sheet 
of  water,  above  which  floated  .some  cloudlets  of  fog.  To 
the  right  the  sour  green  of  a  barley  field ;  to  the  left,  half- 
enveloped  in  mist,  my  orchard  with  its  great,  still',  grayish 
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trees.  The  dawn  was  just  reaching  them.  In  oblique  1 
streaks,  across  the  pale  sky,  lay  two  or  three  gold-like 
clouds,  touched,  as  they  were,  by  the  first  rays  of  the  j 
aurora,  yet  goodness  knows  whence  they  came,  for  the  uni¬ 
form  gray  of  the  heavens  gave  no  hint  from  what  point  the 
sun  would  rise.  One  by  one  the  stars  vani.shed.  As  yet 
nothing  stirred.  Nevertheless  all  nature  seemed  to  awaken 
in  this  twilight  of  exquisite  tints. 

“  Behold  the  day !  ”  whispered  Ellice  :  •*  adieu  till  to¬ 
morrow  1  ” 

I  turned  towards  her,  but  already  she  had  left  the  earth, 
and  was  floating  away  in  the  ether  beyond.  Of  a  sudden 
I  saw  her  raise  her  hands  above  her  head.  This  head, 
those  bands,  those  shoulders,  all  at  once  assumed  a  living 
color,  her  deep  eyes  gleamed,  a  smile  of  mysterious  soft¬ 
ness  played  upon  her  reddening  lips.  It  was  a  charming 
young  girl  I  beheld.  All  that  lasted  but  a  moment.  As 
if  seized  with  dizziness,  she  threw  herself  backwards,  and 
instantly  was  dissolved  in  vapor.  For  some  time  1  re¬ 
mained  motionless  and  stupefied ;  when  I  recovered,  it 
seemed  as  if  this  corporeal  beauty,  these  tints  of  rosy  pale¬ 
ness,  had  not  quite  disappeared,  and  though  dissolved  in 
air,  that  she  still  floated  around  me.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
dawn  that  painted  her.  I  felt  fatigued  and  walked  to¬ 
wards  home.  Passing  by  the  ppultry-house,  I  heard  the 
fowl  cackling.  They  are  the  earliest  risers.  Along  the 
roof  at  the  ends  of  the  lathes  that  confine  the  thatch,  some 
crows  stood  sentinel,  all  busily  occupied  at  their  morning 
toilettq,  How  clearly  they  stood  out  against  the  milky 
sky  1  As  I  drew  near  they  flew  away,  and  a  few  paces  off 
ranged  themselves  in  a  line  without  uttering  a  cry.  Twice 
I  heard  in  the  neighboring  wood  the  hoarse  chuckle  of  the 
black-cock  already  searching  for  wild  berries  amid  the 
reeking  foliage. 

Shivering  I  hastened  to  throw  myself  on  the  bed,  and 
soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

XI. 

The  following  night  as  I  drew  near  to  the  blasted  oak, 
Ellice  advanced  to  meet  me  like  an  old  acquaintance.  On 
my  side,  all  fear  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  almost  with 
pleasure  that  I  approached  her.  I  had  ceased  to  try  to 
fathom  the  mystery,  and  now,  my  only  desire  was  to  go  fly 
again  and  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Soon  her  arms  clasped 
me,  and  we  take  flight. 

“  Let  us  go  to  Italy  !  ”  I  whispered  in  her  ear. 

“  Whither  thou  wilt,  my  beloved,”  she  answered  sweetly, 
but  with  a  little  air  of  triumph. 

Sweetly,  too,  and  triumphantly  did  she  bend  her  head 
towards  mine.  I  thought  her  face  appeared  less  transpar¬ 
ent  to  me  than  yesterday,  her  features  more  feminine  and 
less  vapory ;  I  was  reminded  of  her  beautiful  aspect  at  the 
moment  of  our  parting. 

“  To-night,”  said  Ellice,  “  to-night  is  the  glorious  night 
— the  night  that  comes  so  seldom ;  when  six  times 
thirty  ”  — 

Here  I  lost  some  words. 

“  It  is  then  that  is  revealed,”  she  continued,  “  all  that 
lies  hidden  at  other  times.” 

“  Ellice  I  ”  I  cried  beseechingly :  “  tell  me  who  thou  art ; 
do  now  tell  me  at  last  ?  ” 

Without  answering,  she  extended  her  long  white  hand, 
and  with  a  finger  against  the  dark  sky  she  pointed  out  a 
spot  among  the  twinkling  stars  where  a  comet  shone 
redly. 

“  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  Livest  thou  as  a  comet,  float¬ 
ing  ’twixt  stars  and  sun  V  Knowest  thou  not  men  ?  Or 
perhaps.  .  .  .  But  the  band  of  Ellice  pressed  across  my 
mouth,  I  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist  that  rose  from  the 
valley. 

.  “  To  Italy  I  To  Italy  I  ”  she  murmured  :  “  this  is  the 
night  of  nights !  ” 

XII. 

The  mist  cleared  away.  An  endless  plain  lay  expanded 
beneath  us ;  already  the  sensation  of  a  softer,  damper  air 
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on  my  cheeks  told  me  I  was  no  longer  in  Russia,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  this  plain  had  no  resemblance  to  those  of  our  coun¬ 
try. 

It  was  of  immense  extent,  sombre,  treeless,  deserted. 
Here  and  there,  scattered  over  the  surface,  lay  shining 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  like  unto  scraps  of  a  broken  mir¬ 
ror.  Far  away  we  could  distinguish  the  gleam  of  a  still 
and  silent  sea.  Bright  stars  twinkled  throu^  the  openings 
of  rolling  clouds.  From  all  sides  came  a  swelling  buzz  of 
many  voices  —  ceaseless,  but  subdued.  These  dreamy 
sounds  are  the  voices  of  the  desert. 

“  The  Pontine  Marshes,”  said  Ellice.  “  Hearest  thou 
the  frogs  ?  Scentest  thou  the  feetid  odor  of  the  sulphur  ?  ” 

A  great  fear  seizea  me.  The  Pontine  Marshes ! 

“  Why  bring  me  to  this  cursed  and  stricken  land  ?  Why 
not  to  Rome  inste.ad  ?  ” 

“  Prepare  I  Rome  is  at  hand.” 

Across  the  Latin  Way  we  sped. 

Plunged  in  the  unctuous  mire  a  buffalo  lifted  his  hideous 
head,  covered  with  short,  sharp  bristles,  anil  tossed  his 
back-turned  horns.  He  showed  the  whites  of  his  wicked, 
stupid  eyes,  and  snorted  loudly.  Doubtless  he  had 
scented  us. 

“  Roma !  Roma  1  behold  !  ”  exclaimed  Ellice. 

What  is  that  dark  mass  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon?  Are 
those  the  arches  of  a  giant’s  bridge  ?  What  river  does  it 
span?  Who  gapped  it  thus?  No,  it  is  no  bridge.  It  is 
an  ancient  aiiueduct.  This,  then,  is  the  Campagna  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Yonder  are  the  Alban  Hills.  Their  sum¬ 
mits,  as  well  as  the  gray  masonry  of  the  aqueducts,  are 
faintly  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  moon. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  close  to  a  solitary  ruin.  A  pal¬ 
ace,  a  tomb,  a  bath  ?  Who  can  say  ?  Ivy  clasps  it  in  a 
cold  embrace :  low  down  like  gaping  jaws  was  seen  the 
fallen-in  roof  of  an  underground  vault.  A  charnel-house 
stench  issued  from  those  well-set  stones,  whose  marble  cov¬ 
ering  had  long  since  disappeared. 

“Now,  i^uick  !  call  twice  aloud  the  name  of  a  great  Ro¬ 
man.” 

“  What  will  happen  V” 

“  Thou  shalt  see.” 

I  reflected  a  moment. 

“Dious  Caius  Julius  Ciesar!”  I  repeated,  prolonging 
the  sound  —  Ca;-sar  ! 

XIII. 

The  last  echoes  of  my  voice  had  not  died  awtiy  when  I 
heard  —  but  no  words  could  describe  what  took  place. 
First,  there  came  a  confused  sound,  ceaseless,  yet  scarce 
perceptible  to  the  ear,  of  trumpets  and  clapping  of  hands. 
It  was  like  as  if  far,  far  down  in  some  bottomless  abyss,  a 
vast  crowd  were  in  uproar.  In  quick  waves  they  seethed 
upwards,  ever  bellowing,  but  with  stifled  cries,  such  as  is¬ 
sue  from  the  breast  in  those  nightmares  one  thinks  eternd. 
Then  the  air  grew  troubled,  and  thickened  almve  the  ruin 
—  shadows  came  forth,  myriads  of  ghosts,  millions  of  spec¬ 
tres,  some  rounded  like  casques,  others  darting  like  jave¬ 
lins.  Innumerable  flashes  darted  from  these  spears  and 
helmets  in  the  moonlight;  and  all  this  vast  army,  this 
countless  multitude,  pressed  onward;  approaching  nearer 
by  degrees  —  swelling,  swelling.  Instinctively  one  felt 
that  the  huge  mass  was  imbued  by  one  sentiment  of  daunt¬ 
less  courage  that  rendered  it  capable  of  overthrowing  all 
nations.  Yet  not  a  single  form  was  distinct.  All  at  once 
a  new  excitement  agitated  the  crowd;  its  waves  severed 
and  fell  back  :  “  Cmsar !  Cmsar  venit  1  ”  uttered  thou¬ 
sands  of  confused  voices,  like  the  rustling  of  forest  leaves 
in  a  storm. 

A  severe,  pale  head,  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel 
leaves  —  the  head  of  the  Imperator  —  issued  slowly  from 
the  ruin. 

No  1  not  in  human  language  are  there  words  to  express 
the  horror  that  took  possession  of  me.  I  thought  to  myself, 
let  those  eyes  open,  or  those  lips  speak,  and  1  die. 

“  Ellice,”  I  cried,  “  I  can  near  no  more  —  away !  oh  1 
take  me  away  from  Rome,  terrible  Rome  I  ” 

“  Coward  !  ”  she  muttered  —  and  we  fled.  Behind  me 
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I  heard  the  clash  of  iron,  and  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  Iloman 
l«rions.  Then  all  was  hushed. 


Behold  1  and  calm  yourself  1 

I  remember  that  so  delightful  was  my  first  sensation  I 
could  only  sigh.  An  azury  vapor  of  woolly  silver,  neither 
bright,  nor  yet  foggy,  enfolded  me.  At  first  I  could  dis- 
tuiguish  nothing,  but  abandoned  myself  to  a  heavenly 
trance.  Then  the  noble  outline  of  beautifully-wooded 
mountains  unrolled  before  me.  Down  in  the  depths  of  a 
lake  trembled  the  starlight.  I  heard  the  gentle  murmur 
of  wavelets  flapping  on  the  beach;  1  freely  breathed  the 

terfume  of  orange-blossoms  —  as  free,  as  pure,  were  the 
rilliant  notes  of  a  woman’s  voice  that  reached  my  ear. 
Attracted,  fascinated  by  scent  and  sound,  1  longed  to  de- 
icend. 

We  stood  in  front  of  a  noble  villa,  with  its  background 
of  cypress;  the  sounds  proceeded  from  its  open  windows. 
The  lake,  strewn  with  orange  petals,  beat  with  soft  ripples 
the  palace- walls;  yonder  was  an  island,  clad  in  the  sombre 
verdure  of  laurel  and  lemon-trees,  with  porticos,  colon¬ 
nades,  temples,  and  statues,  all  draped  in  a  luminous  veil, 
as  it  stood  projecting  high  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 

“  The  Isola  Bella,  Lago  Maggiore,”  said  Ellice. 

“  Ah !  ”  I  sighed,  and  stopped.  The  glowing  melody  of 
the  songstress  enchained  me  with  ever-increasing  delight. 
I  must  see  the  face  of  her  who  breathes  such  tones  on  such 
I  night. 

We  drew  near  the  window. 

Surrounded  by  Grecian  sculptures,  Etruscan  vases,  rare 
plants,  precious  stuffs,  in  the  midst  of  a  salon  decorated  in 
rompeian  style,  and  that  looked  more  like  a  museum  of  an¬ 
tiquities  than  a  modern  room,  and  lighted  by  high-hang¬ 
ing  alabaster  lamps,  sat  a  young  female  before  a  piano¬ 
forte  ;  with  bended  head  and  half-closed  eyes,  she  sang  an 
Italian  melody.  She  sang  and  smiled :  grave,  even  se¬ 
vere,  her  countenance  revealed  an  absolute  trancjuillity  of 
Mul — and  yet  she  smiled  !  And  a  marble  faun  of  Prax¬ 
iteles,  young  and  indolent,  like  this  fair  girl  —  like  her  the 
spoiled  child  of  tenderness,  smiled  also,  it  seemed  to  me,  on 
her  porphyry  pedestal,  surrounded  with  vases  of  roses, 
while  around  her  ascended  the  fumes  of  spiced  incense 
from  the  bronze  urn  on  the  antique  tripod. 

It  was  a  scene  of  pefect  loveliness !  Enchanted  with  the 
voice,  the  beauty,  —  intoxicated  with  the  song  and  the 
sweet  night-air ;  moved  to  my  very  soul  with  this  specta¬ 
cle  of  youth  and  bloom  and  happiness,  I  entirely  forgot  my 
travelling  companion ;  I  forgot  what  mysterious  destiny  had 
led  me  to  behold  the  privacy  of  an  existence  so  apart  and 
distant  from  mine. 

I  must  step  to  the  window  and  speak.  Every  member 
thrilled,  as  thoug^h  I  had  touched  a  Leyden  jar. 

The  face  of  Ellice,  in  spite  of  its  transparency,  grew 
dark  and  menacing.  In  her  wide-opened  eyes  burnt  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  profound  malignity. 

“  Let  us  be  gone,”  she  said  hoarsely. 

Once  again,  amid  winds,  and  noise,  and  giddiness.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  cry  of  the  legions,  it  was  the  voice  of  the  song¬ 
stress  that  vibrated  in  my  ear. 

We  alight,  but  the  thrilling  note,  the  self-same  note, 
echoed  still,  although  I  hear  also  other  sounds,  and  breathe 
another  atmosphere.  A  reviving  freshness,  as  if  from  a 

Esat  river,  reached  me,  with  odors  of  new-mown  hay,  and 
mp,  and  smoke.  To  the  sounds  succeed  others,  and 
others  still,  but  of  such  a  peculiar  character,  with  modula- 
known  to  me,  that  I  instantly  said  to  myself, 
“  This  is  a  Russian  singer,  a  Russian  song !  ”  At  the  same 
moment  the  surrounding  objects  grew  distinctly  visible. 


_  We  were  on  the  banks  of  a  wide  river.  Away  on  one 
wde  extended  fresh-mown  meadows,  with  •  great  stacks  of 
My :  as  far  as  we  could  see  on  the  other  glistened  the 
broad  surface  of  the  water.  Near  to  shore  long  barges  lay 


quietly  at  anchor,  rolling  their  long  slender  masts  like  tele¬ 
graph  signals.  From  one  of  those  barks,  whence  issued  the 
sounds,  a  bright  fire  reflected  itself  in  thin,  broken,  red 
rays  along  the  rippling  river.  Both  on  land  and  water 
burnt  other  fires.  Were  they  near  us  or  far  away  ?  My 
eyes  are  deceptive.  One  instant  they  flicker  into  nothing¬ 
ness  ;  then  again  burst  forth  brilliantly.  Numerous  crick¬ 
ets  chirped  among  the  grass,  equalling  in  energy  the  frogs 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

The  sky  was  cloudless,  but  lowered  dark,  and  from  time 
to  time  invisible  birds  uttered  plaintive  cries. 

“  Are  we  not  in  Russia  V  ”  I  asked  my  guide. 

“This  is  the  Volsxa,”  she  replied. 

“  Why  didst  thou  take  me  from  that  delicious  country  ?  ” 
I  asked,  as  we  dashed  along.  “  Thou  wert  vexed,  surely, 
or  perhaps  a  little  jealous  ?  ” 

Her  lips  trembled,  her  looks  became  cruel ;  but  in  an 
instant  her  features  had  assumed  their  usual  immobility. 

“  I  wish  to  return  home,”  I  said. 

“  Patience,  patience  ;  this  is  the  night  of  nights  1  It 
comes  not  soon  again.  Thou  canst,  thou  mayst  behold  — 
just  wait  a  little.” 

Then  we  crossed  the  Volga,  skimming  the  water  with 
quick  turns,  hither  and  thither,  like  swallows  fleeing  be¬ 
fore  a  storm.  Deep  waters  rushed  beneath  us ;  a  sharp 
wind  beat  us  with  a  strong,  cold  wing.  One  bank  of  the 
river  disappeared  into  the  night,  and  we  approached  the 
rugged  clilis  on  the  opposite  shore. 

“  Cry  ‘  Saryn  na  Kitchkow,’  ”  i  whispered  Ellice. 

I  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  terror  caused  by  the 
apparition  of  the  Roman  Legion.  I  was  fatigued  besides, 
and  felt  melancholy  and  courageless.  I  wished  not  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  fatal  words,  persuaded  that  they  would,  as  in 
the  wolfs  glen,  in  “  Der  Freyschiitz,”  call  forth  some  hor¬ 
rible  spectacle ;  but  in  spite  of  myself,  my  lips  unclosed, 
and  with  a  faint,  unnatural  voice,  I  cried,  — 

“  Saryx  na  Kitchkow  I  ” 


Here,  too,  as  in  the  scene  on  the  Campagna,  at  first 
there  was  a  dead  silence. 

Then  abruptly,  close  by  my  very  ear,  sounded  a  coarse, 
brutal  laugh,  followed  by  a  groan,  and  the  splash  of  a  body 
falling  into  the  water,  and  struggling. 

I  looked  around  —  No  one  I  A  few  seconds  elapsed,  and 
the  echo  soon  sent  back  to  me  the  same  sounds,  and  soon 
from  all  parts  arose  a  fearful  uproar. 

It  was  a  chaos  of  many  noises ;  human  cries,  loud  whis¬ 
tling,  furious  oaths,  with  laughters  ....  laughter,  more 
frightful  than  all  the  rest.  The  splashing  of  oars  in  the 
water,  blows  of  the  axe,  the  smashing  in  of  doors  and 
broken  coffers,  the  creaking  of  the  helm,  the  grinding  of 
wheels  on  the  gravelly  beach,  the  stamping  of  a  multitude 
of  horses,  the  clang  of  the  tocsin,  the  clinking  of  chains, 
the  mournful  crackling  of  large  fires,  drunken  songs,  inde¬ 
cent  jokes,  wailing  and  despairing  supplications,  words  of 
command,  and  groans  of  the  dying,  all  mingled  to  the  joy¬ 
ous  sounds  of  the  fife,  and  the  (juick  measure  of  wild  danc¬ 
ing. 

Then  cries  “Killl  hang!  To  the  river — to  the  fire 
with  him  I  To  work,  to  work  I  no  quarter  I  ”  I  heard  the 
gasping  breath  and  last  sobs  of  the  wretch  expiring  in  the 
flames  ....  and  yet  wherever  I  cast  my  eyes,  nothing  met 
my  sight.  No  change  was  in  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Before  us  the  river  flowed  silent  and  swift.  The  shore 
seemed  deserted  and  wild.  I  turned  to  Ellice :  she  put 
her  finger  to  her  lip. 

“  Here  is  Stephan  Trimofitch  1  *  Long  live  Stephan 
Trimofitch  1  ”  This  cry  arose  all  over  the  plain.  “  Long 
live  our  chief,  our  Ataman,  our  foster-father  1  ” 

^Thase  words  belong  to  the  Tartar  dialect, and  are  the  war«cry  of  the  Volga 
pirates.  When  the  pirates  utter  this  cry  on  boarding  a  boat,  all  the  crew 
thereof  must  threw  themselves  on  their  fac^s,  under  pain  of  death. 

*  Stephan,  or  Stenka  Razine,  CosMack  efthe  Don,  was  at  first  a  pirate  of 
the  Volga  and  Caspian  8ea;  afterwards  the  chief  of  a  formidable  iosurrec* 
tion  of  Berft,  who  took  Astracan,  and  devastated  several  provinces  of  South- 
em  Russia,  towards  the  middle  of  th?  seventeenth  century. 
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Suddenly  I  felt  as  if  some  giant  sprung  up  beside  me ; 
he  cried  with  a  thundering  voice,  “Frolka,  where  art 
thou,  dog  ?  Set  (ire  to  all.  Hallo  !  a  stroke  of  the  hatchet 
for  these  white  handu,^  to  make  sausage  meat  for  me.” 

I  felt  the  heat  of  burnt  desh  quite  close  to  me,  and  the 
(cetid  odor  of  the  smoke ;  at  the  same  time  something  warm 
and  liquid,  like  drops  of  blood,  spurted  all  over  my  face 
and  hands.  Shrieks  of  savage  laughter  rang  in  my  ears. 
I  lost  consciousness.  When  I  recovered  we  were  gliding 
gently  by  the  edge  of  my  forest,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  aged  oak. 

“  Seest  thou  this  winding  p.ath  (iown  there  in  the  moon¬ 
light  by  the  waving  birch  ?  Shall  we  go  thither  V  ” 

I  was  so  broken  down  I  could  only  repeat  “  Home, 
home  1  ” 

And  so  I  was,  at  my  own  door  and  alone. 

Ellice  had  disap|>eared.  The  wat(.'h-dog  approached, 
sniffed  at  me  suspiciously,  and  fled  away  howling. 

I  got  to  bed,  1  know  not  bow,  and  fell  asleep  without 
undressing. 


All  the  following  day  my  head  was  on  fire,  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  move  ;  but  it  was  not  my  bodily  suffering  that 
troubled  me  most.  I  was  ashamed  and  vexed  with  myself. 

“  Coward,  coward !  ”  I  kept  repeating.  “  Yes,  Ellice  is 
right ;  why  be  frightened  V  Why  not  profit  by  the  occasion  ? 
1  might  have  seen  Cmsar  in  person,  and  I  lost  my  head 
with  fright;  1  trembled  like  a  child  at  the  sight  of  the 

rod . As  for  Stephan,  that  was  another  affair,  in  my 

quality  of  aristocrat  and  proprietor.  Yet  even  so,  why  be 
afraid  ?  Coward !  coward !  Be.sides,  might  it  not  all 
have  Ijcen  a  dream  ?  ”  I  asked  myself  at  last.  I  called 
my  housekeeper.  “  Marfa,  at  what  hour  did  I  go  to  bed 
last  night,  do  you  remember?” 

“  Who  can  say,  master  ?  rather  late,  I  believe.  As  soon 
as  it  began  to  grow  dark  vou  left  the  house . Then 


tap,  tap,  went  vour  heels  in  vour  chamber  till  past  mid¬ 
night . Till  near  morning ;  yes,  truly,  till  near  morn¬ 

ing  ;  yes,  indeed,  master,  and  that  has  been  going  on  these 


three  days.  Perhaps  something  has  fretted  vou,  mas¬ 
ter  ?  ” 


W  ell,  but  these  flights,  thought  I,  those  courses  in  the 
air ;  how  can  1  doubt  them  f 

”  Marfa,  how  am  1  looking  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Eh  1  what  a  figure  1  excuse  me,  master ;  but  now  that 
I  look  at  you  ....  your  cheeks  are  hollow,  atul  you  are 
so  *'o  pale !  Yea,  ami  you  are  as  yellow  as  wax.” 
Rather  out  of  countenance,  I  sent  away  Marfa. 

It  will  kill  me,  or  1  shall  grow  in.sane,  thought  1,  pon¬ 
dering  by  my  window.  1  must  put  a  stop  to  it,  for  it  is 
too  horrible.  My  heart  still  throbs  loudly.  When  living 
1  feel  as  it  my  blood  was  being  sucked,  or  that  it  escaped 
drop  by  drop,  as  the  maple  juice  flows  from  the  incision 
niade  by  the  a.xe.  That  makes  me  shudder.  .  .  .  And 
Ellice  i  ...  .  She  plays  with  me  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 
....  Perhaps  she  may  have  some  ugly  trick  in  store  for 
mo  {  No  matter,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  trust  to  her. 
....  I  will  be  careful  ....  and  —  But  supposing  she 
drank  my  blood.?  ....  Oh  !  horrible  I  .  .  .  .  Besides,  such 
rapid  courses  must  be  injurious.  They  say  it  is  forbidden 
in  England  for  the  railways  to  go  more  than  l.oO  miles  an 
hour.  ...  A  long  time  I  reflected  ;  but  as  the  clock  struck 
ten  I  stood  l>cside  the  aged  blasted  oak. 

The  night  was  black  and  cold;  the  air  indicated  coming 
rain.  To  my  great  surprise  I  found  no  one.  I  walked 
about  for  awhile;  I  went  into  the  wood,  returned,  always 
trying  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  gloom.  Nobody! 
After  waiting  a  considerable  time  I  called  aloud,  “  Ellice !  ” 
No  answer.  Again  and  again,  still  raising  my  voice.  In 
vain !  I  felt  dispirited,  almost  ill.  But  now  were  forgotten 
all  the  dangers  that  hud  preoccu[>icd  me  during  the  dav. 
1  could  not  bear  to  think  of  Ellice  returning  to  me  no 
more.  “  Ellice !  Ellice  I  come  to  me,  wilt  thou  not  come  V  ” 
I  cried  with  anguish. 

A  <Tow,  awakened  by  my  voice,  darted  from  the  top  of  a 
1  This  U  the  name  the  MrCi  fiee  ^  the  noblee. 


neighboring  tree,  cawed,  and  beat  its  wings  wildly  amon^ 
the,  branches.  But  no  Ellice.  ® 

With  bended  head  I  returned  towards  my  house.  1  was 
soon  by  the  side  of  the  take,  and  caught  glimpses  of  the 
lamp  in  my  window,  as  it  was  now  and  then  hid  by  the 
apple-trees.  It  was  like  the  eye  of  a  guardian  watching 
over  me.  “ 

All  at  once  came  a  sort  of  gentle  flutter  in  the  air,  and  1 
felt  myself  uplitled  just  as  the  sparrow  is  carried  otf  by 
the  hawk.  It  was  Ellice.  Her  cheek  touched  mine,  and 
her  arm  entwined  me  like  a  cold  chain.  She  spoke,  and 
her  voice,  ever  sul)due<l  like  a  low  murmur,  now  reached 
my  ear  tike  a  frozen  zephyr. 

“It  is  I,”  was  all  she  said. 

I  felt  a  mixture  of  joy  and  terror.  We  flew  along  not 
far  from  the  ground. 

“  Thou  carest  not  to  come  to  night  ?  ”  I  asked  heh 

“  .\nd  thou  wert  sorry?  Thou  lovest  me  then?  Oh! 
thou  art  mine  own  !  ” 

These  last  words  troubled  me ;  I  knew  not  what  to 
reply. 

“  I  could  not  come,”  she  continued  ;  “  they  kept  me.” 

“  Who  is  it  that  has  power  to  keep  thee  ?  ” 

“  Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  ”  asked  she,  as  usual,  without 
answering  my  question. 

“  Take  me  to  Italy,  to  the  Isola  Bella,  you  remember.” 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  resolute  air.  In  that  moment, 
for  the  first  time,  did  I  remark  that  her  face  was  no  longer 
transparent.  I  caught  her  eye,  and  her  expression  atlected 
me  disagreeably.  Deep  in  those  eyes  gleamed  a  sinister 
glare  that  reminded  one  of  benumbed  serpents  just  reviv¬ 
ing  in  the  sun. 

“  Ellii-e,”  I  cried,  “  tell  me,  I  implore  thee,  who  art 
thou  ?  ” 

She  only  shrugged  her  shoulder.  I  was  vexed,  and 
thought  1  would  give  her  a  lesson.  I  resolved  I  would  ask 
her  to  carry  me  to  Paris.  There,  surely,  thought  I,  she 
will  really  finil  reason  to  be  jealous.  “  Ellice,  art  afraid  of 
a  great  citv  ?  Of  Paris,  for  example  ?  ” 

“No.”  ■ 

“No?  Not  of  brightly  lit  streets  like  the  Boule- 
vanls  ?  ” 

“  That  is  not  daylight.” 

“  Well  then  take  me  to  the  Boulevards.” 

She  drew  the  end  of  her  long  sleeve  over  my  head.  At 
once  I  felt  myself  in  a  white  mist,  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  odor  of  poppies.  Then  all  di.sappeared ;  light, 

sound,  almost  consciousness . I  scarcely  felt  1  lived, 

and  this  feeling  of  nothingness  was  not  without  sweetness. 
As  smhlenly  the  fog  melted  away.  Ellice  withdrew  her 
drapery,  and  beneath  me  1  beheld  a  great  number  of  va.st 
edifices,  much  light  and  motion  ....  I  was  at  Paris ! 


1  »nd  ere 
I  tian  bpi 
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It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  Paris,  and  I  recognized  the 
spot  where  Ellice  had  brought  me.  It  was  the  ganlen  of 
the  Tuileries,  with  its  old  chestnut-trees,  its  iron  rails,  its 
street  cries,  like  those  of  a  besieged  fortress,  and  its  Tureo 
sentinels,  looking  like  wild  savages.  We  left  the  Palace, 
passed  by  tbe  church  of  St.  Roche,  and  reached  the  Bou¬ 
levard  des  Italiens.  Crowds  of  people — young  and  old, 
workmen  in  blouses,  ladies  in  grande  toilette,  jo.-'tled  each 
other  on  the  footway.  Restaurants  and  begihled  cafes 
blazed  with  a  thousand  lamps.  Omnibuses,  drags,  car¬ 
riages  of  every  sort  and  every  build,  fled  rapidly  along  the 
street.  All  so  dazzling,  so  bewildering,  one  knew  not 
where  to  look.  Yet,  most  strange,  I  felt  not  the  least 
desire  to  leave  the  high,  pure  air,  and  join  this  human 
ant-hill. 

A  rtnldish,  heavy,  warm,  dubious-smelling  vapor  ascended 
to  me.  Pah  I  one  suffocates  in  such  an  atmosphere.  As  I 
hesitated,  almost  like  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  I  beard 
the  voice  of  a  loretle.  Her  words  were  impure,  and 
touched  me  like  the  sting  of  vermin.  Then  1  recalled 
the  hard,  flat,  pasty  face  of  the  true  Parisian  tyj)e,  with 
greedy,  eager  eyes ;  I  thought  of  rouge  and  violet  powder, 


ELLICE. 


jndcrcped  hair;  of  masses  of  artificial  flowers  in  lilipu- 
tian  bonnets  ;  of  finger-nails  cut  like  claws,  and  gigantic 
crinolines.  I  thought  too  of  our  moral  provincial  friend, 
who  pa.«ses  for  a  steady  man,  running  after  one  of  those 
spring-dolls  exposed  for  sale.  I  set‘‘  him  mystified  and 
rtwkTsh,  imitating  the  manners  of  the  waiters  at  Vefours, 
^macing  with  many  bows  and  platitudes.  Seized  with 
disgust,  1  said  to  myself,  ‘‘  It  is  not  here  that  Ellice  need 

be  jealous.”  I  observed  we  were  de.sccnding . Paris 

sent  all  her  noi.ses  and  all  her  smells  to  meet  u.^'. 

“  Slav,”  said  I  to  Ellice,  “  do  you  not  feel  suffocating?  ” 

« It  was  your  own  desire  to  come  to  Paris.” 

“  I  was  wrong,  and  have  changed  my  mind.  Ellice,  do 
carry  me  fast  away  1  Hold!  just  look  at  Prince  Katrinska 
walking  vender  1  and  his  friend  Varaxin  calls  out  to  him, 
‘Let  us  go  with  these  pets,  and  have  some  supper  1  ’ 

“  Oh  1  yes,  take  me  away  far  from  Mabille  and  the 
Maison  Horde ;  far  from  the  Joi-key  Club,  from  soldiers 
with  shaven  crowns  and  palatial  barracks ;  far  from  ser- 
(reants  de  ville,  and  milky  glasses  of  absinthe  ;  from  players 
at  dominoes,  and  players  on  the  Bourse,  from  scraps  of  red 
ribbon  in  button-hole  of  coat  and  paletot,  far  from  lectures 
on  literature  and  government  )>ainphlets,  far  from  the 
Boutles  Ptirisiennes,  and  Parisian  oper.as,  and  Parisian 
politics,  and  Parisian  blackguardism  1  Away  1  away  ! 
sway  1  ” 

“Look  down,”  s.aid  Ellice;  “you  are  no  longer  at 
Paris.” 

1  reopened  my  eyes.  A  dark  {)lain  ruled  by  the  whitish 
lines  traced  by  the  roads,  glided  rapidly  beneath  us.  As 
far  as  the  horizon,  as  from  a  great  tire,  the  heavens  loomed 
with  the  reddish  glare  reflected  from  the  millions  of  lamps 
that  illuminate  the  great  capital  of  civiliz.ation. 


Once  more  the  sleeve  of  Ellice  fell  across  my  brow ; 
once  more  I  lost  consciousness ;  once  more  the  cloud  dis¬ 
solved.  • 

“  Where  are  we  ?  What  is  this  park,  with  alleys  of 
lime-trees  clipped  like  walls,  with  pines  spread  out  like 
umbrellas,  with  porticoes  and  temples  in  the  Pompadour 
taste,  and  these  rococo  statues  of  Bernini  nymphs,  and 
tritons  in  the  centre  of  fountains  surrounded  by  balus¬ 
trades  of  staineil  marble?  Can  it  be  Versailles?  No,  it 
is  not  Versailles;  it  is  too  shabby.  The  palace,  rococo 
also,  stands  out  from  a  mass  of  .shaggy  oaks.  The  moon 
is  dim,  shadowed  by  clouds ;  one  might  fancy  it  was  a 
layer  of  smoke  that  fay'  over  the  earth  ;  what  it  really  is 
the  eye  cannot  distinguish.  Beyond,  on  one  of  the  basins, 
a  swan  floats  sleeping.  Ills  pure  plumage  reminds  me  of 
the  snow  of  our  stej)pes  enchained  by  the  frost.  Here  and 
thea-  glowworms  shine  like  diamonds  in  the  grass,  and  on 
the  pedestals  of  the  statues.” 

“We  tire  near  Mannheim,”  said  Ellice.  “  This  is  the 
park  of  Schweitzingen.” 

“.\h!  we  are  in  Germany,  then  ;  ”  and  I  listened. 

All  w,as  dumb  save  one  solitiiry'  and  invisible  brook  that 
trickled  down  ,an  incline.  I  fancied  the  water  repeated 
always  the  same  words :  “  Here,  there ;  here,  there.” 
Between  high  walls  of  verdure  on  the  pathway  I  perceived 
a  gentleman  with  an  embroidered  coat ;  on  his  feet  red- 
heeled  shoes,  and  bv  his  side  swung  a  slender  rapier. 
With  extpiisite  grace  lie  gave  his  hand  to  a  beautiful  lady, 
»11  powdered  and  curled,  and  in  hooped  petticoats. 

Quaint,  pale  phantoms  I  I  tried  to  see  them  nearer, 
but  they  vanished,  and  I  only  heard  the  ceaseless  cadence 
of  the  brook:  “Here,  there;  here,  there.” 

“bee!  The  dreams  are  .abroad,”  said  Ellice.  “Last 
night  it  was  different ;  we  could  have  seen  other  sights  — 
grand  sights ;  but  to-night  even  dreams  vanish  from  the 
eyeshot  man.  Let  us  be.going.” 

Be  glided  on  so  swiftly  that  I  felt  not  the  least  motion. 
Dark  and  dented  mountains  clothed  with  forests  met,  then 
flitted  from  our  gaze,  followed  by  other  mountains  with  all 
tbeir  undulations,  their  precipices,  their  clearings,  their 
gleams  of  light  from  chftlet  windows,  their  foaming  tor¬ 


rents,  and  ever  mountain  followed  mountain.  We  were  in 
the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest.  Glorious  woods,  aged,  yet 
full  of  vigorous  life  1  The  night  is  clear;  I  distinguish  all 
sorts  of  trees,  more  especially  tall  pines  with  straight 
rugged  trunks.  Sometimes,  in  the  clearings,  henls  of 
deer  showed  themselves  standing  nobly  on  their  slender 
limb.s,  and,  with  graceful  turned  head,  they  listened  with 
ears  expande<l  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet. 

The  ruin  of  a  donjon  on  the  summit  of  a  bare  rock  lifts 
its  fissured  battlements  gloomily’  into  the  clouds.  Above  . 
the  old  mouldering  stones  peacefully  twinkled  a  little  star. 
From  a  small  black  pontl  issued  a  mysterious  lament,  the 
mournful  croaking  of  young  toa<ls.  Other  sounds  caught 
my  ear.  They  came  from  afar,  like  unto  the  ileep  and 
tremulous  wail  of  the  iEolian  harp.  We  were  in  the  land 
of  legends.  Here,  again,  the  same  smoky  vajmr  floated 
all  arountl  close  to  earth,  that  I  had  remarked  at  Schweit¬ 
zingen.  In  the  valleys  it  was  densest.  I  counted  live,  six, 
ten  different  shades  of  it  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  over 
all  this  dreary  and  monotonous  space  the  lady  moon 
reigned  supreme,  'fhe  air  was  clear  and  lightsome ;  I  felt 
lightsome  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  strangely  calm  and 
sad.  “  Ellice,”  i  said,  “  you  ought  to  love  this  country.” 

“  I  ?  I  love  nothing.” 

“  What !  Not  even  me  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  of  course  thee,”  she  replied,  carelessly.  I  thought 
I  felt  her  arm  tighten  round  me  with  fresh  ardor. 

“  Ouwardl  onward  1  ”  she  cried,  with  a  kind  of  cold  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

A  prolonged  roulade  sounded  suddenly  a  little  way  high 
before  us. 

“  It  is  the  rear-guard  of  the  storks  en  rou>e  towards  the 
north.  Let  us  join  them  if  thou  wilt  ?  ” 

I  “  Yes,  let  us  fly  with  the  storks.” 

Tiiirteen  large  birds  of  elegant  form,  ranged  in  triangle, 

I  advanced  rapidly  with  vigorous  darts,  that  were  renewed 
j  at  rather  long  intervals.  Spreading  their  roundeil  wings, 

1  stiffening  their  necks  anil  legs,  swelling  their  full  breasts, 

I  they  sped  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  air  whistled 
i  around  them. 

I  How  strange  to  see  at  such  a  height,  so  far  from  living 
I  creature,  this  bold  and  energetic  life,  this  invincible  will. 
Without  ceasing  to  cleave  the  air,  from  time  to  time  the 
storks  ex(  hanged  signals  with  their  comrades  at  the  tri- 
.nngles;  and  in  this  conversation  in  the  high  heavens,  in 
those  piercing  cries  was  reve.aled  the  pride  of  dominating  a 
})erilous  situation,  and  of  absolute  confidence  in  their  own 
1  strength.  “  We  shall  reach  the  goal  in  spite  of  fatigue,” 

I  they  screamed,  encouraging  one  another. 

!  1  thought  myself  in  Russia . .-Vye,  even  in  Russia 

'  there  are  few  men  as  strong  as  these  birds, 
j  “  Now  we  are  off  to  Russia,”  whisjH’red  Ellice. 

1  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  observed  that  almost 
:  always  she  read  my  thoughts. 

I  “  ’iVouldst  thou  change  our  route  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Change  1  ...  .  No.  1  come  from  I'aris,  let  us  go  to 
!  Petersburg.” 

I  “  Now  ?  ” 

I  “  At  once.  But  cover  me  with  thy  mantle  for  (ear  of 
j  dizziness.” 

I  Ellice  extended  her  hand;  ....  but,  before  the  mist 
enveloped  me,  I  felt  on  my  lips  the  contact  of  the  smooth 
dart,  whose  slight  sting  I  had  already  experienced. 


I  Beware  —  ware  —  ware  !  This  prolonged  cry  tingled  in 
my  ears.  Beware  —  ware  —  ware  !  was  answered  from 
the  distance  with  a  despairing  effort.  Beware  —  are  — 
a-r-e  !  The  cry  expired  somewhere  at  the  end  of  the 
earth. 

I  roused  myself.  A  great  gilt  staff  stoo«I  before  me.  I 
recognized  ihe  fort  of  Petersburg.  Pale  night  of  the  North  ! 

I  But  is  this  night  ?  is  it  not  rather  a  pale  and  sickly  day? 

I  The  nights  of  Petersburg  1  never  liked,  but  this  one 
frighteneil  me.  The  face  of  Ellice  had  completely  disap¬ 
peared,  like  a  thick  fog  Iteforc  a  Ju  ly  sun ;  and  yet  my 
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own  person  I  could  see  distinctly  suspended  in  mid-air  at 
the  height  of  Alexander’s  Pillar. 

This  is  Petersburg,  with  its  wide  ash-colored  streets  — 
these  houses  of  whitish-gray,  grayish-yellow,  grayish-lilac, 
plastered  with  scaled-of!'  stucco  —  their  deep-set  windows, 
their  signboards  of  gaudy  colors,  their  iron  fanlights  over, 
the  doorways;  the  dirty  fruit-stalls,  the  trumpery  Greek 
architecture,  the  flaring  advertisements,  the  carriage-sheds, 
the  police  offices  I  Here  is  the  gilt  cupola  of  St.  Isaac,  and 
the  useless  Bourse  with  its  gimcrack  ornaments,  its  fortress¬ 
like  walls  of  granite,  and  its  wooden  pavement  full  of  ruts. 
Familiar  to  me  are  those  barges  laden  with  hay  and  fag¬ 
ots  ;  1  recognize  the  odors  of  dust  and  cabbage,  of  oak 
ark  and  of  stable,  these  porters  frozen  in  their  sheepskin 
pelisses,  these  coachmen  asleep  on  their  drowski.  Yes, 
this  is  indeed  our  Palmyra  of  the  North  1  All  is  bright,  all 
stands  out  with  a  clearness  that  dazes  me ;  and  all  Nature 
sleeps  in  this  diaphanous  yet  impure  atmosphere.  The 
rose-color  of  last  night’s  sunset,  like  bloom  on  the  consump¬ 
tive  cheek,  is  not  yet  effaced  ;  there  will  it  linger  on  the 
pale  starless  sky  till  dawn.  It  casts  a  long-rayed  reflection 
on  the  wavy  waters  of  the  Neva,  that  ebbs  on  gently  its 
cold  blue  current  towards  the  sea. 

“  Let  us  be  going,”  said  Ellice. 

Without  awaiting  a  response  she  carried  me  to  the  ofi- 
shore  of  the  river,  beyond  the  Palace  Square.  Below  I 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices.  Through  the 
streets  pass  a  group  of  we.ary-looking  men  who  discoursed 
of  the  ballet.  Close  by  a  mound  of  rusty  bullets  a  sentinel, 
startled  from  his  doze,  cried,  “  Who  goes  there  V  ”  A  little 
farther  on,  at  the  open  window  of  a  fine  house,  sat  a  young 
irl  in  a  slatternly  silk  gown,  with  bare  neck  and  arms, 
er  hair  bound  in  a  pearl  net,  and  a  cigarette  between  her 
rosy  lips.  Her  attention  was  absorbed  in  a  book.  It  was 
a  volume  due  to  the  pen  of  a  modern  Juvenal. 

“  Away  quickly,”  1  whispered  Ellice. 

The  reedy  marshes  and  clumps  of  stunted  pines  that  en¬ 
compass  Petersburg  vanish  quickly.  By  degrees  the 
heavens  and  earth  grow  dark  and  indistinct,  for  we  jour¬ 
ney  southward.  Adieu,  pale  night,  garish  day,  sickly  city, 
adieu  I 

XXI. 

We  flew  more  slowly  than  usual,  my  eye  could  follow  the 
various  landscapes  that  presented  themselves.  It  was  an 
endless  panorama  that  unfolded  itself  before  me ;  woods, 
heaths,  rivers,  mountains,  lakes ;  here  and  there  churches 
and  hamlets  ;  then  again  more  forests,  glens,  plains. 

I  was  in  bad  temper,  nervous,  and  weary.  Not  cross 
and  weary  because  I  traversed  my  native  land.  No  I 
But  this  earth,  this  flat  expanse  beneath  me  ;  all  the 
terrestrial  globe,  with  its  ephemeral,  puny  inhabitants 
■truggling  against  want  and  pain  and  misery,  confined  to 
this  wretched  clod  of  dust  —  this  rugged  and  fragile  crust ; 
this  excrescence  on  this  sand-grain  planet  of  ours,  upon 
which  clings  a  mould,  dignified  by  us  with  the  title  of 
vegetable  kingdom  —  those  man-flies,  a  thousand  times 
more  despicable  than  real  flies,  their  dwellings  in  the  mud, 
the  red  traces  of  their  silly,  monotonous  quarrels,  their 
ridiculous  strivings  against  the  immutable  and  inevitable  I 
Ah  !  how  odious  was  all  this  to  me  I  By  degrees  my 
heart  grew  sore,  I  would  no  longer  contemplate  a  picture 
BO  insignificant,  a  caricature  so  debasing.  I  was  weary, 
more  than  weary ;  I  even  felt  no  longer  pity  for  my 
brethren.  All  my  feelings  resolved  into  one,  —  one  that  I 
scarcely  dare  to  confess,  —  disgust,  and  what  is  more,  dis¬ 
gust  of  myself. 

“  Have  done,”  murmured  Ellice,  “  have  done,  or  I  can 
no  longer  bear  thee  up ;  thou  growest  heavy.” 

“  Home  1  ”  I  said,  in  such  a  tone  as  I  would  have  ad¬ 
dressed  to  my  coachman. 

“  Home !  ”  I  repeated,  and  I  closed  my  eyes. 

XXII. 

I  reopened  them  soon,  for  Ellice  held  me  fast  in  a  strange 
way,  as  though  she  would  stifle  me.  I  glanced  at  her,  and  | 


my  blood  ran  cold.  He  who  has  seen  a  human  counte¬ 
nance  express  a  sudden  fright  without  any  apparent  cause 
will  understand  my  feelings.  Horror,  the  most  extreme 
terror,  contracted  and  transformed  her  features.  Never 

did  I  see  the  like  on  living  face . A  lonely  phantom 

a  superhuman  creature,  a  shadow;  and  yet  this  terrible 
fear !  .  .  .  . 

“  Ellice,  what  ails  thee  ?  ” 

“  It  is  she  !  It  is  she  1  ” 

“  She  1  Who  is  she  ?  ” 

“  Breathe  not  her  name !  Hush  I  Say  it  not !  ”  she 
stammered  quickly.  “We  must  fly  I  All  hope  is  past 
....  And  forever !  Look  1  look  1  ” 

I  turned  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  her  trembling  hand 
and  perceived  a  something  —  something  truly  frightful. 
This  something  was  all  the  more  horrible  that  it  had  not  a 

determined  form . It  was  a  heavy,  sombre  mass,  of 

a  yellowish  black,  speckled  like  a  lizard’s  belly.  It  was 
neither  a  cloud  nor  a  fog.  The  Thing  dragged  itself  slowly 
along  the  earth  after  the  manner  of  a  reptile  ;  then  gave,  all 
of  a  sudden,  a  great  whirl,  now  above,  now  below,  like  to 
the  action  of  a  bird  of  prey  about  to  seize  its  victim.  At 
times  it  lowered  itself  to  the  earth  with  hideous  plunges. 
Thus  does  the  spider  dart  upon  the  fly  caught  in  its  web. 

What  art  thou,  ghastly  monster?  ....  At  its  ap¬ 
proach,  —  how  I  saw  it,  I  felt  it,  —  all  nature  was  stricken 
with  numbness,  all  creation  fell  into  dissolution.  A  plague¬ 
laden,  venomous  chill  spread  around,  and  as  this  chill 
struck  one,  the  heart  fluttered,  the  eyes  ceased  to  behold, 
the  hair  stiffened  on  the  head.  It  was  a  power  in  move¬ 
ment,  an  invincible  force  nothing  checks ;  that,  formless, 
sightless,  mindless, —  sees  all,  knows  all,  kills  all!  Kager 
as  the  tiger  for  its  prey,  subtle  as  the  serpent,  and  like  him, 
armed  with  an  icy  dart. 

“Ellice!  Ellice!”  I  cried,  shuddering ;  “it  is  Death! 
it  is  Death.” 

A  cry  of  anguish,  such  as  I  heard  once  before,  is.sued  from 
her  lips,  but  this  time  it  was  the  cry  of  despair !  We  fled 
precipitously,  ever  changing  our  course,  like  the  wounded 
partridge  mother  that  strives  to  entice  the  fowler  from  her 
young.  Still  the  formless  mass  sent  out  feelers  like  im¬ 
mense  arms,  as  if  in  pursuit  ....  grabbing  at  us  with 

horny  claws . Then  appeared  in  the  heavens  a 

gigantic  spectre  riding  a  pale  horse .  Ellice  re¬ 

doubled  her  despairing  efforts.  “  She  has  seen  us !  .  .  .  . 
I  am  lost !  ”  she  sobbed.  “  Alas !  alas !  I  might  have 

been.  Life  should  have  been  mine . And  now  — 

now,  lost !  lost !  ”  Whilst  listening  to  these  half-whispered 
words,  I  fainted. 

XXIII. 

Conclusion. 

When  I  returned  to  consciousness,  I  found  myself  lying 
on  the  grass,  and  in  all  my  members  I  felt  a  heavy  pain,  as 
after  a  severe  fall. 

Dawn  broke,  and  objects  were  becoming  distinct.  At 
some  distance  from  me  was  an  aspen-bordered  road,  close 
by  a  forest.  I  recognized  the  place  ;  I  began  to  recall  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
horrible  spectre  I  had  seen.  “  But  why,”  thought  I,  “  was 
Ellice  so  terrified  ?  Can  she  also  be  subject  to  its  empire? 
Perhaps  she  may  not  be  immortal,  perhaps  she  also  is  prfr 
destined  to  destruction  —  to  nothingness !  Can  it  Ije  possi¬ 
ble  V  ”  I  heard  a  low  sigh  near  me  ;  I  turned.  A  couple  of 
feet  from  me  lay  motionless  a  white-robed  young  female  on 
the  grass.  Her  long  fair  hair  was  dishevelled,  and  on 
shoulder  was  bare.  One  hand  was  under  her  head,  the 
other  rested  on  her  bosom ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  on 
her  shut  lips  I  saw  something  like  a  bloody  foam. 

“  Is  this  Ellice  ?  But  Ellice  was  a  phantom,  and  this  is  s 
woman  of  flesh  and  blood.”  I  dragged  myself  towards  her, 
and  stooping  over  her,  asked,  “  Ellice,  is  it  thou?”  Then 
she  shivered,  her  eyelids  unclosed,  and  her  large  black  eyes 
were  fixed  on  me.  I  felt  as  if  transfixed  by  her  look  .  .  .  • 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  on  my  lips  were  pressed 
other  lips  ;  warm,  soft,  but  with  a  smell  of  blood. 
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~  I  felt  her  burning  bosom  upon  my  breast,  while  her  arms 
cijjped  my  neck.  “Adieu,  adieu  forever!  ”  she  said  with 
gn  expiring  voice . Once  more  all  disappeared. 

I  got  up  staggering  like  a  drunken  man ;  for  a  long  time 
I  searched  around,  passing  from  time  to  time  my  hands 
scross  ray  eyes.  At  length  I  found  myself  on  the  road  to 
,  two  miles  from  my  house.  The  sun  had  risen  long 
before  I  reached  home. 

The  following  night  I  waited,  and  I  confess,  not  without 
fear  the  coming  of  my  phanton,  but  no  one  ever  came.  Once 
1  went  at  night  to  the  old  oak,  but  saw  nothing  extraordi¬ 
nary.  I  regretted  little  my  strange  adventures.  Long  have 
I  ponilered  over  all  the  circumstances  ;  I  convinced  myself 
that  science  could  explain  them  not,  and  that  legends  and 
traditions  spoke  not  of  the  like.  Who  was  Lllice  ?  An 
apparition,  a  soul  in  trouble,  an  evil  spirit,  a  vampire? 
Ottea  it  seemed  as  if  Ellice  was  some  woman  I  had  formerly 

known . In  vain  I  strove  to  remember  where  I  had 

jeen  her .  Once  ....  To-day  ....  This  very 

moment,  I  remember  ....  IV'here  Y ....  No  ;  all  is 

confused  in  my  memory,  as  in  a  dream . Yes  ;  long 

have  1  thought  over  it,  but  am  no  wiser.  I  could  not  re¬ 
solve  to  ask  the  opinions  of  my  friends  for  fear  of  passing 
for  a  fool.  At  last  I  determined  to  think  no  more  about  it, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  plenty  of  other  things  to  occupy  me. 
....  One  is  the  manastement  of  my  estate  on  account  of 
the  emancipation  ofthe  serfs.  Another  is  my  health,  which 
is  much  impaired.  Jly  chest  is  delicate,  I  have  a  bad  cough, 
and  cannot  sleep.  I  have  grown  very  thin  and  pale.  The 
doctor  says  my  blood  is  poor.  He  says  1  must  go  to  Gas- 
tein.  My  steward  swears  that  without  me  he  will  never  be 
able  to  settle  with  the  serfs.  By’  Jove !  let  him  settle  with 
them  as  l^st  he  can. 

But  whitt  mean  these  clear  ringing  chords,  like  those  of 
aharmonica,  that  I  hear  every  time  they’  speak  of  any  one’s 
death  before  me  ?  Ever  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger, 
sharper  and  sharper.  And  why  this  painful  shudder  at  the 
mere  thought  of  dying  ?  .  .  .  . 


“DIANE  DE  LYS.” 

HY  MATTHEW  BKOWNE. 

In  a  recent  paper  in  this  magazine,  an  accomplished 
lady-contributor  divided  the  visitors  to  the  theatre  (as  it 
now  exists)  into  certain  classes,  but  her  classification, 
though  good,  was  not  perhaps  exhaustive.  I  say,  perhaps, 
because  it  may’  be  the  case  that  I  am  one  ab.solutely  soli¬ 
tary  instance;  hut  probably  there  is  after  all  a  class  of 
persons,  however  small,  who  sometimes  go  to  the  theatre, 
as  1  have  often  done,  for  sheer  distraction  :  in  order  to  put 
a  solid  barrier  of  vivid  sensuous  impressions  between  two 
different  kinds  of  labor ;  in  order  to  get  thoroughly  tired 
out  and  force  the  sleep  that  otherwise  will  not  come;  in 
order  to  get  a  good  sound  horse-laugh  out  of  some  broad 
bit  of  farce;  or  for  all  these  purposes  put  together.  It  was, 
however,  a  feeling  of  genuine  artistic  curiosity  that  took 
me  the  other  night  to  the  Princess’s  Theatre  to  seethe 
acting  of  Mile,  llesclde  in  the  “  Diane  de  Lys  ”  of  Alexan¬ 
dre  Dumas,  of  “  Dame  aux  Camelias  ”  and  “  Tue-la  1  ”  celeb- 
hty  —  a  fellow  whom  I  so  thoroughly  detest,  that  nothing 
but  a  strong  motive  would  ever  have  taken  me  to  witness 
any  piece  the  text  of  which  came  from  his  brutal  paws. 
Mile.  Desclee  charmed  me  so  much,  that  I  went  a  second 
t^e  to  see  the  same  piece  when  performed  for  the  lady’s 
wnefit.  There  was  a  crowded  house,  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  another  prince,  and,  I  believe,  an¬ 
other  princess,  were  present.  The  heir-apparent  applauded 
hwrtily,  and  the  lovers  of  paradox  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
We  puzzle  that  was  thus  put  before  them.  The  Lord  Cham- 
wrlain  at  first  interdicts  a  play  because  it  is  immoral.  The 
wrd  Chamberlain  then  withdraws  the  interdiction,  although 
the  grounds  upon  which  a  play  is  shut  out  ought,  one  would 
wy,  to  be  so  clear  that  no  decision  could  ever  bear  a  re- 
^»al.  And  then  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  family 


of  England  go  to  witness  the  piece.  Lord  Sydney  acted 
in  this  case  as  keeper  of  the  consciences  of  a  great  many 
Pmglish  youths  and  girls  besides ;  for  the  audience  was 
very  miscellaneous,  and  included  young  ladies  of  bread- 
and-butter  age  come  to  pick  up  ideas  about  French  man¬ 
ners  and  accent.  If  you  ask  me  whether  they  got  good  or 
harm,  I  answer.  Neither  in  any  appreciable  degree.  Critics 
write  about  English  young  ladies  as  if  they  never  read 
anything.  But  does  the  intelligent  middle  class  English¬ 
man  as  a  rule  lock  up  his  Bohn’s  Libraries  ?  Are  there 
no  perfectly  pure  young  ladies  who  have  read  “  Wilhelm 
Meister,”  the  “  Elective  Aftinities,”  or  “  Chatterton,”  or 
Sterne’s  “  Sentimental  Journey,”  and  even  dipped  for  a 
minute  into  Boccaccio’s  “  Decameron  ”  ?  Candidly,  I  am 
quite  sure  these  things  are  chips  in  porridge.  Somebody 
must  know  them ;  and  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  hide  them 
up  is  idle  stupidity. 

Those  who  have  happened  to  read  many  pages  of  mine 
know  well  that  1  think  the  Lord  Chamberlain  a  mediaeval 
absurdity,  with  a  function  that  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
sane  political  philosophy.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  be  hard  upon  him.  So  long  as  he  has  to  exercise 
that  function,  let  us  recognize  its  diliiculty.  He  has  to  be 
guided  not  only  by  his  own  ideas  of  what  is  right  but  by 
other  people’s,  since  what  is  allowable  as  a  question  of 
“  public  morals  ”  —  I  put  the  phrase  in  commas  as  a  mark 
of  contempt,  not  believing  in  anything  of  the  kind  —  is 
very  largely  a  question  of  the  impreHsion  certain  things 
make  under  given  conditions  of  use  and  wont.  And  here 
any  such  ollicer  as  Lord  Sydney  has,  and  must  always 
have,  a  most  difficult  part  to  play  —  indeed  an  impossible 
part,  and  one  which  may  be  taken  as  the  reduclio  ad  ahsttr- 
dum  ofthe  whole  thing.  While  he  is  there  he  must  do  his 
best;  but  how  ludicrously  persons  differ  in  their  notions 
of  what  is  mural  in  its  effect,  what  is  modest,  and  what 
is  “  proper,”  any  intelligent  and  candid  person  who  will 
think  a  little  must  know.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  W. 
Budham  Donne,  the  accomplished  and  highly  intelligent 
Examiner  of  Plays,  was  e.xamined  before  the  Theatrical 
Committee  of  18G6;  and  the  questions  that  man  had  to  an¬ 
swer  were  enough  to  pose  a  college  of  Seraphic  Doctors, 
instructed  by  Aldrich  himself.  The  tax-gatherer  uncle  in 
Nicholas  Nickleby  —  I  forget  his  name  —  asks  Nicholas, 
“  Pray,  sir,  do  you  consider  the  French  a  cheerful  lan¬ 
guage?”  and  just  such  a  (juestion,  did  Lord  Eustace  Ce¬ 
cil  put  to  Mr.  Donne.  I  can  see  him  now,  cocking  his 
head,  like  my  magpie,  as  he  let  off'  this  droll  pistol-shot : 
“  Do  you  consider  the  story  of  ‘  Faust  ’  a  moral  story  ?  ” 
Mr.  Donne  looked  down  his  nose,  and  after  a  slight  pause, 
and  with  a  nuance  of  surprise  in  his  accent,  said,  “  The  — 
ah — story  of ‘Faust’  is  —  ah — a  tcorld  story.”  What 
else  could  he  say  ?  To  another  similar  question,  the  exact 
terms  of  which  1  forget,  the  same  ingenious  gentlemen  re¬ 
plied  :  “  The  morality  of  the  stage  is —  ah  —  is  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  the  stage.”  The  reader  whispers  with  Dogberry, 
“  A  marvellous  witty  fellow  1  ”  and  the  reader  is  right.  I 
do  not  think  stage  managers  or  others  concerned  would  get 
much  change  out  of  Lord  Sydney’s  department  if  Mr.  Donne 
did  all  the  work. 

The  opinions  I  have  to  give  are  those  of  a  perfectly 
“  emancipated,”  and,  I  hope,  a  perfectly  candid  person ; 
who  is  bound  to  no  “  line  ”  of  criticism ;  who  cares  noth¬ 
ing  for  producing  a  “  sensation  ”  by  “  pitching  into  ”  any¬ 
thing  ;  who  has,  in  fact,  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  inclina¬ 
tion  to  write  up  to  any  particular  view  of  the  subject, 
moral,  literary,  or  dramatic. 

Rose  Chdry,  the  predecessor  of  Mile.  Desclbe  in  the  part 
of  the  Diane  de  Lys,  I  never  saw ;  with  Mile.  Desclee  I 
was  inexpressibly  charmed,  but  a  degree  of  coarseness  in 
her  laugh,  and  her  want  of  intensity,  sometimes  broke  the 
spell  of  her  otherwise  perfect  acting.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  justice  to  her,  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
French  manners  except  so  far  as  I  infer  or  “  realize  ” 
them,  and  that  1  have  no  means  of  comparing  her  with  any 
other  actress  in  such  a  part.  I  tried  in  vain  to  conceive 
Mrs..  Stirling,  or  Miss  'rerry  (now  Mrs.  Lewis),  or  Miss 
Wilton  as  Diane  de  Lys.  There  is  no  modern  English 
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p1»y  of  any  <i>ich  order, —  T  think  we  may  say  no  English 
play  of  any  age  that  resembles  this  French  comedy,  in  its 
mixture  of  bastard  earnestness  and  bastard  levity.  In 
judging,  however,  of  its  cynicism,  which  is  extreme,  and 
what  to  English  eyes  and  ears  is  its  indelicacy,  we  must 
not  fail  to  place  ourselves  at  the  French  point  of  view,  — 
remembering,  as  we  do  so,  that  we  are  not  necessarily 
lowering  any  moral  standard  of  our  own.  Much  depends 
upon  the  suggestiveness  both  of  language  and  incident,  and 
that  is  matter  of  use.  This  can  be  brought  home  to  us  in 
a  moment.  The  words  birth,  death,  marriage  convey  as 
much  information  as  a  chapter  on  physiology,  but  the  most 
modest  young  lady  does  not  hesitate  to  use  them.  .\nd 
when  we  find  a  young  painter  closeted  with  a  countess  for 
the  first  time,  suddenly  hidden  away  in  her  chamber  to 
avoid  a  scandal,  and  then  telling  her,  in  a  neat  moral  lec¬ 
ture,  on  l)eing  let  out,  that  the  world  will  lie  sure  to  main¬ 
tain  “  qu’un  homme  cache  le  nuit  dans  la  chambre  d’une 
femme  a  bien  des  droits  sur  cette  femme,”  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  words  do  not  to  a  French  ear  carry  the  force 
they  would  carry  to  an  Eiiglish  ear.  One  instance  may 
serve  for  a  hundred.  It  may  very  well  Ihj  conceiided  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  every  day  licenses  plays  that  are  as 
immoral  as  “  Diane  de  Lys,”  though  very  ditl'erent  in  char¬ 
acter.  I  know  of  one  very  successful  piece  that  I  consider 
quite  as  cynical.  But  no  motlcrn  English  play  puts  certain 
situations  so  openly  before  the  footlights  as  “Diane  de 
Lys”  does.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  puts  the  central 
situation  into  verse  with  her  usual  frankness  :  — 

“  Has  love  no  pleasures  free  from  guilt  or  fear  ? 

Pleasures  less  fierce,  more  lasting,  more  sincere '?  . 

Thus  let  us  gently  kiss  and  foundly  gaze, 

Love  is  a  child,  and  like  a  child  he  plays, 

Oh,  Strephon,  if  you  would  continue  just, 

If  love  be  something  more  ”  .  .  .  . 

She  paused,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  fan  ! 

He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  thus  l>cgan  : 

“  Madame,  if  love” —  but  he  could  say  no  more. 

For  .Mademoiselle  came  rapping  at  the  door. 

The  dangerous  moments  no  adieus  atibrd  ; 

“  Begone,”  she  cries,  “  I’m  sure  I  hear  my  lord.” 

The  lover  starts  from  his  unfinished  loves. 

To  snatch  his  hat,  and  seek  his  scattered  gloves : 

The  sighing  dame  to  meet  her  dear  pre))nres. 

While  Strephon,  cursing,  slips  down  the  back-stairs. 

But  the  loves  of  this  Strephon  and  Chloe  are  wanting  in 
the  kind  of  elevation  that  belong.s  to  those  of  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Lys  and  tlie  poor  painter,  Paul  Aubry ;  and 
they  are  introduced  only  to  be  made  game  of.  In  “  Diane 
de  Lys,”  all  the  petty  intrigue  of  the  story  is  acted  out 
under  your  eyes  ;  the  persons  concerned  tell  lies  on  the  in¬ 
stant  with  the  most  gracious  facility ;  and  the  lovers  do 
their  courting  in  your  presence.  In  England,  when  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  sort  are  just  grazed  by  the  dialogue  or  the 
action,  it  is  usually  in  such  a  way  that  the  “  lover  ”  is 
made  ridiculous.  True,  the  moral  spirit  of  the  thing  is 
sure  to  be  conventional  —  it  is  to  the  German  stage  that 
we  must  look  for  a  little  occasional  simplicity  and  sincerity 
—  but  when  Benedick  for  instance  epiloguizes  that  “  there 
is  no  staff’  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with  horn,”  are 
there  five  husbands  in  an  audience  of  as  many  thousands 
of  j)ersons,  who  are  made  uneasy  ? 

The  story  of  “  Diane  de  Lys  ”  is  something  very  diff’erent 
indeed  from  what  is  usual  in  English  plays  of  temptation. 
In  France,  whatever  maj'  be  said,  anti  with  much  truth, 
about  the  interior  domestic  life  of  the  peojile,  it  is  certain, 
unless  their  whole  literature  lies,  that  the  sentiment  of 
conjugal  fnlelity  is  not  .as  creneral  as  it  is  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  \Ve  find  this  not  only  in  the  literature  of  intrigue 
and  persiflage,  but  in  writings  that  have  an  avowed  ethical 
purpose.  'I  ake  the  “  L’ Amour  ”  of  M.  Michelet.  “  Ites- 
serrer  Ic  foyer  ”  is  the  motto  of  the  l>ook,  and  its  whole  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  glorify  marriage.  Yet  what  do  we  find  ?  That  \ 
the  wife  will  be  tempted  comes  as  quite  a  natural  assump-  | 
tion,  and  there  arc  one  or  two  chapters  devoted  to  the  | 
regimen  which  the  husband  is  to  apply  in  case  the  spider 
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I  gets  the  fly  into  the  web.  He  is  to  treat  her  kindly ;  he  u 
I  to  take  her  away  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  he  is  to  handle 
'  her  as  an  almost  irresponsible  being  ;  in  ease  of  need  he 
I  is  to  apply  a  slight  personal  chastisement  —  a  subject 
which  is  dealt  with  in  terms  truly  ludicrous.  On  the  other 
I  hand  it  is  almost  as  certainly  assumed  that  “  la  bcgueulerie 
I  des  femmes  ”  must,  after  a  few  years  of  marriage,  send  the 
husband  from  home  to  “la  dame  entretienne.”  And  what 
I  have  we  in  “  Diane  tie  Lys  ”  ?  I  have  not  read  the  novel, 

I  but  the  play  was,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  “  thus  andnotother- 
j  wise.”  A  charming  girl  —  an  heiress  —  bred  in  a  convent 
I  school,  marries,  at  about  eighteen,  a  man  of  five-and-thirtv, 

,  who  is  up  to  his  neck  in  public  business,  but  who  continues 
I  after  his  marriage  “  sa  vie  de  gartjon.”  We  gather  that  he 
I  is  not  faithful  to  his  wife,  though  he  treats  her  as  a  gentle- 
i  man  should,  anti  allows  her  to  spend  heV  own  money  pretty 
I  much  as  she  pleases.  As  to  the  company  the  lady  keeps  at 
I  home,  M.  le  Comte  is  not  quite  as  indifferent  as  the  shop- 
I  keeper  in  Sterne,  but  he  is  nearly.  “  Monsieur  is  so  goo<l,” 
j  says  the  wife,  “  as  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  feeling  my 
pulse.”  The  husband  lifts  his  hat,  and  goes  out,  saying, 

I  “  Monsieur  docs  me  too  much  honor.”  M.  le  Comte  de 
j  Lys  has,  however,  a  sister,  a  certain  Marquise,  who  keeps 
a  sharp  watch  over  his  wife,  and  repeats  to  him  from  time 
to  time  anything  noticeable  in  her  conduct.  The  young 
countess,  leading  a  tame  and  “  neglected  ”  life,  is  easily 
tempted  into  any  small  e.xcitement,  and  the  number  of 
“  auiants,”  or  rather  possible  “  aniants,”  —  pretenders  to 
her  love,  —  is  incredible.  The  words  “  amour  ”  and 
“  amant  ”  are  bandied  about  like  marbles  in  the  dialogue 
of  the  piece.  At  last  a  certain  “  etourdi  ”  (though  he  is 
not,  I  think,  called  by  that  name,  and  is  more  than 
“  etourdi  ”)  who  had  courted  her  when  she  was  at  school, 
writes  and  asks  her  to  meet  him  one  evening  at  a  certain 
place.  This  is  the  “atelier”  of  a  young  painter,  —  of 
course.  The  lady  has  herself“  a  taste,”  —  “  el leest  artiste, 
spirituelle,” — and,  in  company  with  a  lady  friend,  she 
goes  and  sees  her  old  lover.  Him  she  gayly  puts  aside, 
but  he,  fond  of  mischief,  and  an  amateur  in  “  spooning,” 
must  needs  introduce  her  to  the  young  artist,  —  “  ce  Paul 
Aubry.”  The  rest  is  simple.  In  less  than  half  no  time,  it 
is,  “  Sachez  ejue  je  n’ai  jamais  aim4  que  vous  !  ”  It  is  all 
,  within  bounds  ;  the  story  goes  no  further,  so  far  as  I  can 
I  make  out.  than  the  final  episorle  in  Mr.  Fronde’s  “Nemesis 
j  of  Faith  ”  (which  comes  handy  to  my  pen  because  1  have 
,  just  rea<l  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life)  ;  but  society  takes 
I  alarm.  Diane  sets  her  back  up,  and  takes  “  ce  jeune  ar- 
i  tist  ”  liohlly  under  her  wing.  Hence,  scandals,  complica- 
I  tions.  jealousies,  and  the  one  good  thing  said  in  the  whole 
!  play,  —  which  is  to  the  effect  that  society  will  never  for- 
;  give  you  for  a  great  joy  w  hieh  makes  you  shun  “  company.” 

'  However,  the  terrible  Marquise  alarms  her  brother.  M.  le 
Comte  diishcs  ujmn  the  scene,  and  insists  upon  carrying 
!  the  lady  off  from  Paris  in  a  way  which,  all  things  con- 
I  sidered,  is  an  outrage.  “  Ce  pauvre  Paul  .\ubry  ”  ha» 

!  clearly  whatever  rights  over  Diane  de  Lys  a  sincere  at- 
!  tachinent  can  give  him ;  but  the  Count  has  clearly  none. 

I  He  is  a  polite  ruffian  accidentally  chained  to  a  woman  who 
I  is  ten  times  too  good  for  him  ;  and  when,  having  discovered 
that  his  young  wife  can  excite  other  men  to  earnest  pas- 
I  sion,  he  returns  from  his  diplomacy  and  his  dissipation  to 
offer  his  “  love,”  he  is,  at  least,  as  great  a  criminal  as  “ce 
'  Paul  Aubry  ”  —  I  mean,  measured  by  any  stamlard  what¬ 
ever  ;  my  own  standard  I  decline  to  bring  into  court. 

I  Well,  there  is  a  scandal,  and  “  un  eloignement,”  during 
I  which  “  ce  Paul  Aubry  ”  is,  of  course,  very  bad ;  according 
'  to  the  usual  formula,  “  11  est  souffrant.”  JI.  le  Comte, 

I  having  once  surprised  him  with  his  wife — ainl  «y<er  this, 

'  the  highminded  husband  goes  on  making  love  to  her !  — 

tells  him  he  shall  not  condescend  to  notice  him,  e.xccpt  bv 

means  of  a  pistol  shot,  the  next  time  he  catches  him  with 
poor  Diane.  “  Ce  Paul  Aubry  ”  runs  after  him  everywhere 
in  order  to  provoke  him  to  a  duel ;  but  the  “  bloated  aristo¬ 
crat  ”  declines  to  recognize  him  until  the  hour  has  struck. 
Without  much  trouble  he  tracks  him  to  his  wife’s  companyi 
and  then  shoots  him  on  the  very  coolest  Tue-le  principles. 

“  Ce  Paul  Aubry  ”  dies  game,  and  it  appears  that  he  really 
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io^  Diane,  and  ^!le  him.  “  Vivant.  a  luoi,  mort,  h  iiia  [ 
mdmoire !  ”  f a ys  be  (1  have  not  the  play  btdore  me),  and  , 
jhe  falls  fainting  on  his  corpse  when  he  falls.  In  answer 
to  the  inquiries  of  smlden  visitors  the  Count  e.xplains  the 
situation  very  simply  :  “  C’est  que  cet  horn  me  etait  I’amant 
de  ma  femme,  et  que  je  I’ai  tud.”  —  Curtain. 

Amon"’  the  minor  characters  of  the  plav  is  a  sort  of  in¬ 
ferior  Warrington,  who  is  pretty  well  sketched  and  was 
well  acted.  One  or  two  other  parts  were  also  well  filled  | 
—  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  much  of  such  an  empty  piece  j 
of  work.  Take  out  Rose  Chery  or  Mademoiselle  Desclee,  | 
and  there  was  nothing  worth  crossing  the  road  for. 
The  writing  does  not  contain  one  notable  stroke  of  wit  or  • 
humor;  or  one  original  line  of  writing  that  deserves  notice.  ^ 
The  first  scene,  in  which  two  ladies  ransack  a  young 
painter’s  studio  and  turn  out  the  boots  and  gloves  of  the 
“model  ”  Aurore,  and  read  the  painter’s  love-letters  (at 
least  Diane  does,  much  rebuked  by  her  raarrieil  friend, 
Marceline),  may  have  been  original  in  conception  ;  it  was 
certainly  amusing.  But  in  order  to  be  efliective,  the  moral 
pitch  of  such  a  story  must  be  much  higher  or  much  lower. 
As  it  is,  you  neither  laugh  nor  cry,  and  feel  something  like 
contempt  for  the  whole  lot  when  the  curtain  falls.  Their 
fecility  in  lying  —  even  the  good  Marceline  lies,  though  it 
it  for  “  virtue  ”  —  is  sometimes  marvellous.  “  Voila  un 
noble  coeur !  ”  exclaims  Diane,  after  her  first  interview  with 
Paul  Aubrey ;  but  in  the  next  scene,  or  near  it,  this  noble 
voung  man  is  playing  tricks  of  fmtty  deception  worthy  of  a 
naughty  school-boy. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  fuss  made  about  this  piece 
between  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  press,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  fair  to  say  that  it  was  a  mere  chip  in  porridge,  and 
that  the  fact  of  the  fuss  points  to  only  two  things  which  are 
of  much  importance  to  us  English  :  the  unworkableness 
of  Lord  Sydney’s  function  ;  and  the  insincerity  and  incon¬ 
sequence  of  English  public  opinion  in  questions  of  morals. 
The  facility  with  which  it  gets  upon  its  high  horse  — wink¬ 
ing  all  the  while  at  the  Sons  of  Belial  behind  —  is  no  new  . 
topic  of  mine,  but  it  would  be  silly  to  waste  powder  and  \ 
shot  upon  it  now.  I  fear  this  is  rather  a  flippant  little  i 
sketch ;  but  the  accent  of  scorn  will  intrude  when  I  speak  I 
of  such  stuff  at  all. 


A  VISIT  TO  ALBION  : 

BItINO  KXTRACT8  FROM  TUK  JOURNALS  OF  IIIS  SUBLIME 
MAJESTY,  THE  GREAT  LLAMA  OF  THIBET,  DURING  HIS 
RECENT  VISIT  TO  F.NGLAND. 

CERTIFICATE.  1 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  ! 
1290,  being  at  the  time  on  a  journey,  and  about  to  embark  | 
ourselves  upon  the  sea  —  on  which  dangerous  voyage  the  , 
holy  Prophet  extended  his  protection  to  us,  praised  be  his 
name  1  —  my  lord  and  master,  the  sublime  Llama,  caused  it  | 
to  be  signified  to  me,  Abdool-Muzed-Mirza-Khan,  the  slave 
and  unworthy  chief  keeper  of  books  and  records  to  his  j 
Maj  esty  —  his  wish  to  have,  and  immediately  to  consecrate, 
^  his  sacred  writing,  one  of  the  books,  prepared  for  his 
Highness’s  use  by  the  scribes  and  under-writers  of  his  ! 
Majesty’s  court  at  Thibet,  to  receive  the  sacred  record  of  j 
his  Majesty’s  impressions  during  his  journey.  These  books,  j 
in  number  five  —  made  of  snow-white  parchment,  bound  in  ■ 
white  velvet,  with  clasps  composed  of  the  small  diamonds 
taken  from  the  turban  of  Abiloolah  Dare  Caval-Khan,  the 
former  Prince  of  Caoutchouc,  before  he  was  beheaded  — 
and  enclosed  in  a  ruby  cabinet,  with  clasps  and  hinges  of 
gojd  —  had  been  committed  to  me,  his  unworthy  slave,  as 
chief  of  the  literary  department  in  his  Majesty’s  imperial 
retinue.  When  I  ventured  to  approach  his  Majesty,  in 
obedience  to  his  sublime  commands,  bearing  this  ever  here- 
after-to-be-considered-as-sacred  volume,  the  grand  Llama, 
our  lord,  was  pleased  to  accept  the  obedience  of  his  slave, 
and  to  signify  at  the  same  time  my  release  from  further 
attendance  at  the  moment  by  gracefully  touching,  with  his  j 


sublime  toe,  that  part  of  my  unworthy  person  most  appro¬ 
priate  to  such  a  symbol,  saying,  with  the  nobility  which  ac¬ 
companies  his  every  action,  “  Begone,  dog !  ”  I  describe 
this  gesture  and  exclamation,  though  unable  to  express,  in 
the  hundredth  degree,  the  inimitable  grace  which  distin¬ 
guished  them,  in  deference  to  the  inextinguishable  and 
most  natural  and  laudable  curiosity  with  which  the  Ferin- 
ghee  people  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  my  sublime  master, 
and  which  by  all  right-thinking  persons  must  be  received 
as  an  evidence  that  this  wonderful  fire-eating  nation  has  at 
last  entered  the  path  of  true  civilization  and  progress  — 
progress  which  no  one  can  doubt  will  be,  by  the  help  of  the 
Prophet,  infinitely  accelerated  by  the  condescending  visit 
paid  to  them  by  our  great  master  and  lord.  Having  thus 
graciously  intimated  his  desire  that  I  should  take  the  air  for 
a  few  minutes,  his  Majesty  placed  the  book  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  slave  Ahmed,  kneeling  before  him  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  the  diamond  pen  presented  by  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Prince  Gillott-beg,  keeper  of  the  writing  imple¬ 
ments  to  his  Majesty,  began—  at  this  moment,  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  great  event  —  for  what  event  could  be  more 
remarkable  than  a  com]>osition  begun  by  his  Majesty  for 
the  instruction  and  delight  of  the  world  ?  —  the  guns  poured 
forth  their  thunders,  volumes  of  smoke  rolled  majestically 
over  our  heads,  and  with  a  curious  thrill  as  of  conscious 
triumph,  the  very  vessel  upon  which  we  had  embarked 
moved  under  us,  making  as  it  were  the  graceful  undulation 
of  an  obeisance  to  the  royal  and  sublime  author.  This  un¬ 
expected  movement,  which  seemed  to  most  of  us  like  an 
earthquake,  and  which  his  Majesty’s  suite  did  not  at  first 
realize  as  being  the  sole  act  of  homage  possible  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  prodigious  vessel  in  which  we  were,  discom¬ 
posed  sorely  several  of  his  Majesty’s  attendants ;  among 
whom,  I  am  sorry  to  s.ay,  was  the  slave  Ahmed,  who  fell 
jirostrate  on  the  ground  with  a  cry  comparable  to  nothing 
but  that  of  the  ostrich  as  it  Hies  across  the  desert,  or  the 
midnight  shriek  of  the  hyena.  For  one  terrible  moment  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  sacred  book,  consecrated  by  his 
Majesty’s  handwriting,  might  be  thrown  upon  the  common 
floor,  where  the  feet  of  ordinary  mortals  tread.  This  terri¬ 
ble  stain,  only  to  be  washed  out  by  blood,  was  happily 
averted  by  the  activity  of  a  noble  Feringhee  who  stood  by, 
by  name  Penguino  Be)',  an  officer  like  myself  of  the  literary 
department,  in  the  service  of  her  Majesty,  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  the  island  of  Albion  —  who,  throwing  himself 
upon  the  precious  volume,  saved  it  from  desecration.  “  Ask 
what  boon  thou  wilt,  infidel  gentleman,”  said  my  sublime 
master,  after  he  had  intimated  to  me,  by  a  well-known  ex¬ 
tension  of  bis  finger,  his  command  to  remove  the  slave 
Ahmed  (who  was  led  away  for  execution),  and  to  replace 
him  by  another  slave  of  my  department.  “  Your  Majesty !  ” 
said  the  young  unbeliever,  “grant  me  a  concession  such  as 
that  which  you  have  granted  to  Baron  Reuter,  but  more 
valuable  still,  —  the  sole,  inestimable,  and  never-to-be-8ufii- 
ciently-appreciated  right  of  copjring  and  reproducing  the 
roj  al  sentiments  which  your  Majesty  is  about  to  record  in 
this  book,  for  the  edification  and  delight  of  my  country  !  ” 
“  Granted !  ”  said  our  sublime  lord,  signing  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  to  approach  and  prepare  in  letters  of  solid  gold,  en¬ 
crusted  with  diamonds,  alt  the  necessary  writings.  I, 
Abdool-Muzed-Mirza,  having  been  present  when  this  con¬ 
cession  was  made,  do,  by  {lermission  of  my  royal  master, 
hereby  certify  these  facts,  and  declare  that  the  extracts  to 
follow  were  made  under  niy  eye  from  the  original  and  sa¬ 
cred  manuscripts,  and  translated  with  my  aid  from  bis 
Majesty’s  own  imperial  writing,  by  the  said  Penguino  Bey, 
officer  of  the  literary  department  in  the  service  of  her  Maj¬ 
esty.  the  reigning  sovereign  of  the  island  of  Albion.  In  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  —  Amen  ! 

(Signed)  Abuuol-Muzed-Mirza-Khan, 
Lord  High  Book-keeper  and  Master  of  the  Records  to 
his  sublime  Majesty,  Bedr-ed-din,  Grand  Hama  of 
Thibet. 

NOTE  BY  LIEUTENANT  PENGUIN,  R.  N, 

The  facts  being  as  certified  above,  and  my  luck  in  seiz¬ 
ing  the  old  Llama’s  book  just  at  the  right  moment  being 


»f  tb«j„||/°u  swe'uXm')"u"l;.™”i-N  !,7en 

feUo,.®Z„  ,b.““  *^^1 

..M  face,  .hen  Ihe  yaeht,  b]e„  her,  make,  a  «,nnS 
Mir^I  ^*h’  to  the  description  of  old  Ab<looi^ 

h«a  II  af-  ^°r  no  end  of  a  compliment,  but  I  think 

he  could  dispense  with  such  obeisance^  and  iu  .his  S 
f^s  the  etKjuette  excessive.  Poor  old  f‘l  ow  •  Tam 
SuTcreK  appreciate  the  bound  and 

Srand  alS  rrhlrr,tmi;‘„^‘ ^  ““ 

countrv  •  Kiif  wUa»  ^  ®  /OU  iiK©  A  DirU  Across 

-reJehLVho„.veHn?h:,S.^ri^^^^^ 

^ple  no  ur?o,;.?n»Zh.f  h?vi!il?A^ 
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[September  13 


wav  AVAr;r<;  " -  .  «»bure,  wnicn  Uoes  not  come  in  our 

extracts  given  below  to  the  Jumter,  forward  ^ 

"S”  “riifr  C.  "L^s.f;s 

oflb  n  P«c“n|ary  recompense  dear  to  literary 

were  well  out  of  the  wav  i  ^  ®““® 

sr/ztr  w?:.” 

nl/rTma^k?of  wSb“‘  of  ' 

als?SeiSof'my7nrrd°”*^^  ' 

cult  dialect  of  Thi^t”  I'am  able^  to  ^ 

any  other  fellow  would  cri  *o  a  princess  —  whom  I  i 

talkin-  to-  to  iof  1  ^  ^  "  ^'«.*>ead  for  the  chance  of  '  ^ 
is  far^too  full  to  be  g7en7uen"fh ' 
there  is  not  much  literature,  and  where  all  the*enlV'^^^'^t  :  ' 
itU,TwLvl‘^o^”be“prbirh‘^d***^^  time  thread,  i  f 

doubts  as  to  hU  this  LatLentwoS”an;wfrt^^  i  I 

leave  the  field  clear  fbr  his  Maiestv  ^  assurance  I  |  ol 

-ndout  of  his  waistcoat-;.tee  d^^  i  S 


ee  of  ,  which  he  said  would  buy  me  a  wife  iiTl - ~7— - 

1  de-  ,  knew  of:  and  so  it  shall,  W  Jove  1  for  I  *“« 

from  111  a  locket,  and  if  Edith’s^  family  o-o  L  .  ^‘*''®  “set 

been  ,  nonsense  about  settlements  after  fhat  I  don’t  "t 
urse  nature  of  the  British  Philistine  Three  oh^  *  c  ‘f'« 
such  ,  Llama!  Hurrah  I  o^eers  for  the  old 

tesy  '  •t-  PiSN’ucix,  K.  }if. 

lool- 

nnk  K.VTnACTS  Fno.M  THK  u^ky  ok  ms  SUIIMMK  M.U. 
am  '  Ksxy. 

tSe  :  r;  *ir;hU 

ross  the  general  benefit  of  mankind  No  intended  tor 

^t  ile^i^of  luVhoblkX^ 

his  j  distant  add  obsiuie  countrLs  oTfhe 

I  S’  1"*  S'^’roSl: 

t '  eTKjSEF  S 

1  and  records,  has  occupied  himself  solely  in 

•  w''£Kh?history"orEnd  d‘^"  ^authentic  chronicles  in 
J  ted..,.  fi!.i  -  ^  ‘^^"^’*“‘^t®‘^o"‘aiiied.  A  carria-^e fit- 

■  ten  ifv ^  ‘>®®«"‘®‘xlation,  and  containing  volumes  writ- 

I  hie  •  *®«’®  “txlern  writers 

'  '  koulay  Khan  %''‘®h  Ume,  the  learned  Ala- 

i  »eii1^  Khan,  the  perspicacious  Mahoun  Bey  ard  other 

”ver1r.L™i!'"  ?“"«•«»»« 

finr  an  1  u  *1'  ’  ftnd,  Aij  AD  iDstAnce  of  the  true  can* 

'  *“  '^hich,  as  in  rank  1  exrel  al 

I  and  dal^’  1““^  u**’’®  ‘hat  at  any  hour  of  the  nieht 

I  fact  worthy  L"  Sadr-Azen^  lights  upon  some 

I  has  ordersTaw„TP®“^^  “®’  “X  Hig^  Chalberlain 
Grand  Wizier  fromlh*’ ®*®a'P‘i®u  signed  bv  the 

.o7^ri'bTdi5^,TbtyKr^  ''tT" 

'  which  inv  nntio.,/.m.  1  aiumbers.  The  only  moment  at 
!  and  righteous  an?  “‘®>  »'“!  «  "““"’>‘1 

bearanl  was  wh?*^  *"^®“  ^^®  P*“®®  °f  ‘br- 

'  at  the  heivv  and  U*^7i  ''‘^ry  fatiguing  receptions 

i  lllen  inio  aLtaf  f®'"*'*^®'';"?  ®i‘y  called  Berlin,  1  had 

s.b“s 

rme  of  r l7a?«S  ^"b'land.  Had  not  the 

of  the  British  *^Iready  come  to  my  ears  by  means 

“  Off  with T.  rT  ^‘hi^r  troublesome  visitors  ? 

of  sentTl?„t  h.  I  shouted,  in  the  painful  change 

the  slave  who  Kr  *  *  k?  u®*^'  ^  regretted  it  afterwards,  for 
slaves  and  thn  °“8h‘  ‘be  message  was  one  of  my  favorite 
Slaves,  and  the  real  offender  was  Sadr-Azen,  whom,  how- 


VISIT  TO  ALBION. 


ever,  I  could  not  afford  at  that  moment  to  dispatch. 
When  we  reach  Thibet,  let  him  beware  !  * 

I  have  one  preliminary  remark  to  make  in  respect  to 
England,  and  it  is  from  my  personal  observation.  It  is 
popularly  believed,  and  I  have  been  trained  in  the  idea, 
that  this  wonderful  island  is  surrounded  by  clouds  and 
mists  arising  from  the  sea.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The  mist 
which  surrounds  her  is  produced  by  one  of  those  clever  de¬ 
vices  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  this  ingenious  people  as  a  means  of  concealing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  island  from  their  warlike  neighlwrs.  The 
mist  in  question  is  nothing  less  than  the  smoke  produced 
by  a  number  of  iron  ships,  which  are  placed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  two  lines,  like  an  avenue,  across  the  sea.  When 
any  strange  vessel  approaches,  these  ships  all  open  fire, 
sending  forth  such  a  confusion  of  black  bellowing  smoke, 
that  the  spectator  feels  all  Gehenna  to  have  broken  loose, 
»nd  the  most  accomplished  foreign  admiral  could  not  find  a 
landin<T.  It  is  quite  harmless,  as  is  the  fashion  of  this 
strange  nation,  which  is  very  fond  of  smoke,  but  shrinks 
I  from  giving  a  real  blow.  Though  I  have  been  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  real  fact  in  respect  to  these  fabled  mists  and 
clouds,  other  persons,  as  Abdool-Mirza  informs  me,  have 
already  discovered  that  these  prodigious  volleys  produce 
jmoke  only,  unaccompanied  by  any  personal  danger, — a 
fact  which  is  likely,  he  informs  me,  to  produce,  some  time 
or  other,  very  important  political  changes. 

I  confess,  however,  that  when  the  vessel  in  which  I  was 
—though  an  English  vessel,  and  thus  safe  from  all  peril, 
bad  any  peril  been  possible  —  sailed  between  the  lines  of 
these  great  iron  monsters,  and  on  all  sides  there  began  a 
bellowing  as  of  wild  beasts  more  monstrous  than  any  ele¬ 
phant,  with  flashes  of  red  fire,  followed  by  puffs  of  white 
and  prodigious  clouds  of  darkness,  it  required  all  the  cour¬ 
age  of  my  sacred  race  to  convince  me  that  these  horrific 
and  diabolical  sounds  were  intended  only’  to  give  me  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  Grand  VV'izier,  who  has  not  the  calm  of  royalty 
to  support  him,  ran  here  and  there  in  a  state  of  panic, 
which  was  excusable,  since  ho  had  my  sacred  person  to 
guard.  “  Lord  of  life,”  he  cried,  “these  accursed  infidels 
have  got  us  in  a  trap.  Behold,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
and  on  every  side,  these  monsters  of  destruction  !  Gllad- 
stone  Bey  has  conceived  the  intention  of  blowing  your  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  and  your  suite  into  Paradise,  and  taking 
possession  of  our  glorious  Thibet.”  “  Be  composed,”  1  said 
—for  after  the  information  conveyed  to  me  by  Abdool- 
Mirza,  mv  mind  was  at  rest ;  “  Glladstone  Bey  does  not 
strike,  tiis  ships  do  nothing  but  smoke.”  And  so  it 
proved. 

How  sweet  it  is  after  a  storm  to  pass  into  the  calm  and 
sheltering  arms  of  peace,  extended  to  receive  the  wayfarer  1 
Such  were  my  feelings  when,  steered  by  an  English  pilot, 
my  ship  finally  penetrated  the  dark  and  awful  cloud  which 
thus  surrounds  England ;  and  lo !  leaving  the  smoke  be¬ 
hind  like  a  black  curtain,  there  suddenly  opened  before  us, 
Und!  very  white  and  shining  in  the  sun,  adorned  with 
many  flags,  and  with  groups  of  red  soldiers.  Many  small 
ships,  gayly  decoratea,  were  on  the  water,  which  looked 
like  a  calm  lake ;  and  though  the  favorite  smoke  of  the 
English  once  more  puffed  forth  to  greet  me  from  the  guns 
fired  on  shore,  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to  veil  from  me 
the  crowds  of  people,  and  the  red  coats  of  the  soldiers. 
This,  then,  was  England  1  A  few  minutes  before  my  ar¬ 
rival  I  received  an  express  from  Sadr-Azen,  informing  me 
that  the  name  of  Albion,  once  given  to  the  island,  came 
from  the  extreme  whiteness  I  had  already  observed  —  and 
that  of  Angles,  also  borne  by  the  nation,  bore  reference  to 
the  many  corners  into  which  the  coast  was  broken ;  and 
that  it  was  ray  duty,  as  a  well-informed  sovereign,  to  make 
special  inquiries  after  one  Shakespeare,  who  was  greatly 
connected  with  the  place,  though  in  what  way  the  Haji 
did  not  narrate.  I  therefore  stepped  on  shore,  with  all  the 
information  necessary,  and  gazed  with  emotion  at  the 


throngs  of  people  who  gazed  at  me  with  eager  and  well- 
pleased  countenances,  no  doubt  wondering  what  extr.aor- 
dinary  chance  it  was  which  brought  a  Prince  of  the  sacred 
i  house  of  Thibet,  the  most  illustrious  monarch  in  the  world, 
[  to  their  distant  shores.  They  gazed  with  all  the  curiosity 
of  intelligent  savages  —  an  emotion  no  doubt  somewhat  hu- 
'  miliating  to  those  who  exhibit  it,  but  gratifying  and  flatter¬ 
ing  to  the  superior  being,  who,  by  this  means,  can  clearly 
behold,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  sentiments  awakened  by  his 
1  presence.  They  gazed,  they  smiled,  they  uttered  strange, 
'  sharp  cries.  'I  hose  of  them  who  were  men  waved  their 
I  head-coverings  in  the  air,  instead  of  putting  them  to  their 
[  natural  use  ;  and  the  unveiled,  unabashed  women,  turning 
1  their  moon-faces  broadly  upon  me,  with  all  the  arts  and 
allurements  which  this  barbarian  race  permits  to  be  openly 
I  exhibited  in  publie,  indifferent  to  the  results,  waved  white 
\  cloths,  which  is  their  manner  of  saluting  a  stranger,  and 
'  pressed  as  close  to  my  person  as  the  red  and  stem  soldiers 
I  would  permit  them.  Though  prepared,  by  previous  en- 
'  counter  with  others  of  the  unenlightened  nations  of  Euro[>e, 
I  for  this  promiscuous  mingling  of  the  sexes,  my  soul  was 
yet  filled  with  wonder  and  shame,  mixed  with  a  certain 
pleasure,  for  which,  in  my  own  mind,  I  can  find  no  excuse. 
These  beings,  unabashed  themselves,  abashed  me  by  their 
utter  absence  of  decorum,  and  the  shamelessness  with 
which  they  gazed  ;  yet  gave  me  at  the  same  time  an  agree¬ 
able  sense  of  my  personal  comeliness,  and  the  pleasure 
which  the  mere  sight  of  me  afforded  to  so  many  thousands. 
If  this  sensation  was  scarcely  of  the  dignified  and  elevated 
order  becoming  to  my  sacred  rank  and  position,  an  angry 
heaven  avenged  the  unworthy  pride  by  an  interruption 
which  since  then  has  fallen  so  often  in  my  way  that  custom 
has  somewhat  dulled  the  shock.  A  number  of  men  bear¬ 
ing  the  aspect  of  Kadjars  of  some  mean  tribe  —  being 
small  of  stature  and  obese,  with  physiognomies  of  a  sordid 
east  —  approached  me,  making  salutations  of  a  timid  de¬ 
scription,  and  holding  in  their  hands  papers,  which  they 
proceeded  to  read.  “  AV’hat  tribe  is  this  V  ”  I  asked  of 
Benguino  Bey,  who  acted  as  my  interpreter.  “  Sire,”  he 
said,  “  they  are  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lordmares,  a  class  who 
will  occasion  you  much  inconvenience,  but  who  come  to 
compliment  you  upon  your  arrival.”  “  Lord  of  life,”  said 
the  Grand  Wizier,  who  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  “  those  barbarians  congratulate  themselves  that  your 
Majesty  has  arrived  to  bring  civilization  and  all  its  bless¬ 
ings  to  this  eager  country.”  “  It  is  well,”  I  said,  pleased 
with  the  instant  perception  shown  of  my  saered  mission ; 
and  added,  “  let  them  be  assured  of  my  good-will.  The 
white  country  of  many  corners  will  ever  retain  my  inter¬ 
est.”  As  Sadr-Azen,  however,  had  given  me  no  sufficient 
information  about  the  prince  called  Shakespeare,  I  re¬ 
frained  from  any  inquiries  on  that  subject. 

Immediately  after  this  the  red  soldiers,  with  white 
plumes  in  their  hats,  and  orders  upon  their  breasts,  who 
weie  evidently,  by  their  stature  and  appearance,  of  a  su¬ 
perior  caste,  circled  me  round ;  the  group  of  the  Lord¬ 
mares  disappeared  into  the  crowd ;  and  I  was  assisted  to 
mount  into  the  carrij^e  prepared  for  me  —  the  carriage  of 
the  (^ueen  herself.  This  female  sovereign,  the  first  whom 
I  have  yet  encountered,  henceforward  occupied  all  my 
thoughts.  With  what  feelings  must  she  contemplate  ray 
arrival ;  with  what  emotions  prepare  for  my  appearance  I 
If  all  these  bare-faced  women  betrayed  so  much  causeless 
delight  from  the  mere  glimpse  of  my  countenance,  what 
must  be  the  result  of  that  appearance  upon  the  woman 
specially  honored  by  my  visit  I  A  pleasing  pain  stole  into 
my  breast.  I  was  distressed  to  think  of  the  emotion  I 
must  cause,  yet  not  displeased  —  and,  as  the  Prophet  says, 
“  the  glorious  face  of  a  man,  like  the  shining  of  the  sun, 
causes  men  to  glorify  their  Maker,”  —  so  I  consoled  myself 
that  the  sight  of  the  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet  might  ele¬ 
vate  the  Queen  of  England  into  an  enlightenment  which 
she  had  never  had  it  in  her  power  to  taste  before. 


a*T*  r*"°“  believe  that  this  warning  will  not  he  unheeded,  and  [Here  occurs  an  elaborate  account  of  his  Majesty’s  prog- 
utrs^m^hUil^^^^^Engirn"  ress,  of  the  feelings  aroused  in  his  mind  by  the  journey 

pnient  moment  the  best  informed  man  in  the  world,  j.  Pi.vGuis,  R.  N.  through  Kent,  and  by  his  arrival  in  London  —  passages 
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which,  being  extremely  minute  and  detailed,  and  lu  m;/ 
besides  fully  reported  in  the  pages  of  the  Jupitn-  and 
other  journals,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Ilis  Majesty’s 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  green  fields  will  be  rpioted 
further  on,  as  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  repetition.  — J  1’  ] 

Sadr-Azen  has  been  occupied  for  some  time  with  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  origin  of  the  tribes  whom  Penguino 
Bey  described  by  the  name  of  Lordmares.  He  informs 
me  that  they  are  closely  connected  with  another  sept  com¬ 
monly  entitled  Nightmares,  though  which  is  the  original 
stock  he  has  been  unable  to  discover.  They  make  their 
dwellings  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  habitation  known  as  Mare's 
nest,  from  whence  they  appear  spasmodically  at  intervals 
to  terrify  the  Queen’s  enemies  or  congratulate  her  friends. 
These  two  families  are  so  closely  connected,  that  neither 
by  Sadr-Azen’s  researches  nor  my  own  observation  have  I 
been  able  to  discover  which  is  which  —  though,  having 
been  in  every  other  particular  treated  as  the  Queen  of 
England’s  friend,  niiy,  brother,  and  favored  guest — lam 
convinced  that  it  must  be  the.  Lordmares,  the  milder  of  the 
two  species,  who  have  been  permitted  to  assail  me.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  whole  day,  —  according  to  a  rurious  custom  of  this 
people,  which  Sadr-Azen  has  vainly  attempted  to  explain 
to  me,  called  Payingyrway,  or  Pai-ing-your-ouay,  an  e<juiv- 
alent  of  suti'ering  always  exacted  from  every  distinguished 
visitor  to  make  up  for  the  delights  freely  lavished  upon 
him  during  the  rest  of  my  visit  —  I  was  subjected  to  the 
persecutions  of  this  curious  sept.  They  are,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  described,  generally  obese,  and  much  resembling  the 
race  of  Kadiars  in  our  own  beloved  coiyitry  :  they  wear 
curious  mantles,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  black,  wiih  gold 
chains  round  their  necks,  and  are  invariably  hot,  requiring 
to  be  wiped  about  the  forehead,  and  panting  as  does  a  run¬ 
ner  after  a  course.  The  resemblance  between  them  is  so 
great,  that  though  their  different  names  and  titles  were 
carefully  proclaimed  before  me,  it  appeared  to  my  eyes, 
and  also  to  those  of  the  Grand  Wizier,  and  to  Abdool- 
Mirza,  and  others  of  my  suite,  that  the  same  individual 
was  reintroduced  time  after  time,  making  the  same  obei¬ 
sance,  and  reading  the  same  words,  which  gradually  be¬ 
came  recognizable  by  our  ears,  and  in  which  “civilization” 
held  a  great  place.  I  will  not  deny  that,  conscious  as  I  am 
of  exalted  merit,  and  inferior  as  was  the  race  which  thus 
presented  its  homage,  1  was  struck  with  pleasure  to  find 
the  real  object  of  my  mission  so  clearly  acknowledged. 
Yes,  O  England,  islaml  of  the  seas!  Thou  hast  given  me 
of  thy  bc*st :  thou  hast  seated  me  amongst  thy  fairest  j 
Houris,  thy  most  noble  princes ;  thou  hast  move<i  heaven  | 
and  earth  for  mv  honor.  And  I,  in  return,  will  not  shrink  ' 
from  accomplishing  my  high  mission.  Civilization  shall  | 
come  to  thee,  bearing  such  fruits  as  thou  knowest  not  — 
as  thou  art  as  yet  incapable  of  appreciating.  Thou  shalt 
yet  bless  the  name  of  the  Grand  Llama,  thy  civilizer,  thy 
regenerator.  This  thought  gave  me  strength  to  go  through 
the  ceremonial  entitled  Pai-ing-your-ouay.  For  it  shall  j 
never  be  said  of  Bedr-cd-din,  the  successor  of  the  Prophet, 
that  while  receiving  the  gifts  of  a  pagan  people,  he  shrank  , 
from  his  duty  towards  them.  Not  if  there  had  been  a  mill-  | 
ion  instead  of  a  score  of  Lordmares !  This  generous  i 
though  strange  nation  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  the  con- 
fiilence  with  which  it  has  received  me.  I  will  civilize  them 
all  I 

This  resolution  was  strong  in  my  mind  when  I  set  out, 
somewhat  moved  from  the  royal  composure  which  generally 
distinguishes  me,  to  visit  the  Queen  of  England.  Already, 
with  dazzled  eyes,  and  sentiments  which  1  cannot  describe, 
had  I  found  myself  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
daughters  of  princes,  unveiled  and  ravishing  beauties, 
whom  to  think  of  only  makes  the  blood  warm  in  my  veins. 

“  O  Lord  of  life,”  cried  the  Wizier,  “  in  thus  beholding 
those  unspeakable  Houris  of  Paradise,  does  not  your  Maj¬ 
esty  wish  for  a  war  with  this  rich  and  cunning  but  not  war¬ 
like  nation? — for  who  can  look  upon  this  garden  of 
beauty  without  desiring  here  and  there  to  pluck  a  flower  ?  ” 

“  Be  comforted,  Hassan  Ali,”  I  replied ;  “  when  I  behold 
these  princesses  beautiful  as  the  sun,  I  think  upon  the 


moon-faced  Zaidee,  the  daughter  of  thy  brother,  and  mv 
longings  are  stayed,  and  my  soul  calmed.”  Upon  which 
the  excellent  Wizier,  in  his  satisfaction,  sang  to  me  sev- 
cral  verses  of  the  well-known  and  dulcet  song, — 

“  .Mootra  be  koosh 
Neva  hego 
Taza  bn  taza 
No,  bu,  no.” 

As  I  listened  to  this  seductive  song,  with  the  sweet  and 
thrilling  burden,  — 

“  Taza  bu  taza 
No,  bu,  no,” 

in  which  1  could  not  refuse  to  join  my  voice,  the  moon¬ 
faced  Zaidee  seemed  suddenly  to  appear  before  me.  “  0 
Zaidee,”  I  cried,  “  youngest  and  fairest  of  the  wives  of  the 
Llama!  —  sweet  art  thou  as  the  sweet  song  of  Hafiz;  my 
heart  to  thee  can  never  be  unfaithful !  ”  Nevertheless,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  moment  of  delicious  emotion,  and  thonoh 
1  preserved  unbroken  that  royal  calm  which  is  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  princes,  a  ple.asing  yet  overwhelming  e.xcitement, 
a  ferment  of  the  imagination  which  all  can  fancy  but  few 
describe,  passed  over  me  as  I  set  out  ujvon  the  final  end  of 
my  journey,  to  see  the  Queen. 

Flags  are  universal  in  England ;  not  a  great  standard 
here  and  there,  as  with  us,  but  strips  of  gaudy  color,  with 
which  every  street  is  ornamented,  and  which  flutter  from 
every  door.  The  love  of  gay  colors  is  characteristic  of  all 
savage  people.  The  sun  was  shining  not  too  coldly  for 
this  climate ;  and  with  a  warm  (Uiilted  coat  of  silk  close- 
buttoned  under  my  usual  dross,  I  felt  myself  able  to  face 
the  inclement  air.  Before  I  left  my  palace,  Sadr-Azen 
sent  to  me  a  breathless  dispatch  informing  me  that  he  had 
just  discovered  two  very  important  facts  in  connection  with 
the  Palace  of  Ouindsor.  The  first  of  these  was  that  there 
exists  near  the  favorite  dwelling-place  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  a  beautiful  lake  called  the  Lake  of  Virgins,  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  carelully  kept  apart  from  public  gaze.  The  second 
was  less  interesting.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
younger  children  of  the  Queen,  a  vast  number  of  whom  are 
{H-'rmitted  to  exist,  but  confined  within  a  species  of  state 
pri.son,  called  Eat-On,  would  be  liberated  for  the  day  to 
see  me  pass. 

Sadr-Azen  further  informed  me  that  it  was  customary  for 
every  royal  visitor  to  ask  for  the  liberation  for  one  week  of 
these  unhappy  ones.  On  reading  this  to  Penguino  Bey, 
that  amiable  young  infidel  lau;^cd,  but  expressed  no 
opinion,  further  than  that  his  Excellency  Sadr-Azen’s  in¬ 
formation  was  wonderful.  “  I  shall  not,  however,  make 
this  customary  request,”  said  I ;  “  the  existence  of  younger 
children  is  a  danger  for  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
advise  that  noble  Prince,  the  charming  O-uales,  to  have 
them  at  once  decapitated.  It  is  wiser,  and  also  kinder  in 
the  end.”  To  this  statement  of  my  opinion  none  of  niy 
suite  ventured  to  make  any  reply. 

The  Queen  of  England  lives  in  a  great  and  noble  castle, 
with  many  palaces  of  her  chief  nobility  grouped  around 
her.  Here  music  resounds  all  day  long,  and  the  air  is  full 
of  innumerable  melodies,  as  well  from  the  birds  in  the  lofty 
trees,  as  from  the  delicious  flutes  and  fifes  of  the  splendid 
soldiers  who  encamp  arouiul  their  beloved  mistress,  ever 
equipped  and  fully  armed  night  and  day,  and  ready  for  her 
service.  In  all  this  joyful  and  splendid  court  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  heard  of  but  feasts  and  dances,  with  song.s  to 
cheer  the  day,  and  endless  representations  and  spectacles 
for  the  night.  In  the  air  there  flutter  a  thousand  flags, 
beautiful  maidens  in  robes  of  the  finest  texture  wander  up 
and  down,  and  horsemen  diirt  about  on  horses  so  full  of 
fire  and  spirit,  that  our  high-bred  Arabs  are  in  comparison 
to  them  what  a  cat  is  to  a  tiger.  The  most  learneil  men 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  sweetest  poets,  have  lodgings 
allotted  to  them  within  the  Queen’s  palace ;  and  those 
painters  of  whom  I  have  so  often  heard,  who  mimic  nature 
with  their  pencil,  produce  their  great  and  exquisite  works 
under  her  eye.  In  all  this  it  will  be  seen  how  even  a  court 
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like  that  of  Thibet  may  learn  from  the  pcnii-barbarian  |  teller,  the  renowned  Eliot  Khan,  narrate  to  me  one  of  his 
maiesty  of  England ;  for  Hafiz  and  Firdoozi,  alas !  died  i  thrilling  tales.” 

nnhonored  by  my  great  predecessor,  though  had  those  de-  It  is  thus  that  the  days  are  passed,  with  story  and  with 
liffhtfal  bards  lived  during  my  reign  they  had  known  what  I  sons;,  at  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Monarchs  —  the  Empress 
it  was  to  please  a  inonareh !  Something,  however,  to  |  of  Hearts,  who  reigns  over  England.  In  celebration  of 
counterbalance  this  advantage  exists  in  the  princely  streets  .  this  meeting,  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  in  homage  to  a  sex 
of  Ouindsor  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Thibet.  '  of  which  I  never  till  now  knew  the  full  perfections,  I,  Bedr- 

“  Who  are  these  V  ”  1  said  to  Penguino  Bey,  calling  him  ed-din.  Llama  of  Thibet,  instituted  on  the  4th  of  the  month 
to  my  side,  and  pointing  to  him  a  certain  portion  of  the  of  the  Latter  Rabbia,  called  by  the  Franks  June,  in  the  year 

populace,  whom,  mingled  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  I  had  of  the  Hegira  1290,  the  new  and  noble  Order  of  the  Sun. 

remarked  wherever  I  had  passed  —  “  those  beings  with  It  is  created  in  honor  of  those  upon  whose  lovely  counte- 
torn  and  ragged  garment,  with  careless  draperies  huddled  nances  no  veil  is  hung,  who  are  no  longer  to  be  called 

sbout  them,  with  defective  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  battered  moon-faced,  like  the  beauties  of  my  Harem,  but  whose 

head-coverings.  Are  they  some  wandering  trilje  from  the  shining  is  like  that  of  the  great  luminary  of  the  day.  The 

plains,  or  religious  penitents  under  a  vow  V  ”  effulgent  Majesty  of  England,  and  the  princesses  who  move 

^“Your  Majesty,”  said  Penguino  Bey,  “  we  have  no  re-  around  her  like  lesser  lights,  resplendent  when  she  is  not 

liffious  penitents  in  England;  they  are  the  most  numerous  near,  are  the  first  members  of  this  new  order.  But  not  to 

of  all  classes  in  our  happy  island  —  they  are  the  |)oor.”  thee  shall  the  diamond  star  be  given,  my  moon-faced 

“  And  does  the  Queen  of  England,”  said  I, ‘‘ permit  such  Zaidee!  thou  art  of  the  moon,  not  of  the  sun.  Sweetly 

persons  to  exist  in  the  precincts  of  her  palace?  ”  comes  thy  recollection  upon  me,  peeping  from  thy  volumi- 

To  this  (juestion  Penguino  Bey  made  me  the  most  curious  nous  veil,  even  at  the  moment  when  the  mystic  shades  of 

answer  which  ever  was  made  to  a  monarch.  “  Sire,”  he  the  Lake  of  Virgins  await  my  eager  feet, 
said,  “  her  Majesty  cannot  help  it !  ”  ”  Conduct  his  sublime  Majesty  to  the  Lake,  which  he 

Bv  the  beard  of  the  Prophet !  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  condescends  to  wish  to  visit,”  said  the  Queen  ot  Monarchs 

inv  Grand  Wizicr,  and  he  gazed  upon  me.  Wlmt  words  to  her  slaves.  My  request  had  been  in  the  first  phice  re¬ 
wire  these  to  be  applied  to  a  daughter  of  kings?  I  could  ceived  with  some  surprise,  and  I  perceived  for  a  moment  a 

not  refrain  from  making  with  my  finger  the  peculiar  sign  shadow  steal  over  every  brow  But  to  a  visitor  like  my- 

which  means,  “  Lead  these  dogs  to  instant  execution  ;  ”  nor  self  nothing  could  be  denied ;  and  with  a  pleasurable  thrill 
jould  the  Grand  Wizier,  the  executant  of  my  royal  pleas-  of  expectation  we  were  driven  away  myself  and  my  suite, 

ore,  refrain  from  turning  to  the  officer  of  justice,  whose  to  this  enchanting  spot.  I  will  not  deny  that  vUions  of  a 

place  is  at  his  right  liand.  “I^ord  of  life,”  he  said,  with  a  damsel  or  two.  whom  it  might  enter  into  the  mind  of  the 

tremulous  voice.  “  this  country  has  indeed  need  of  your  fairest  of  (jueens  to  oiler  as  a  souvenir,  had  found  a  place 

mission.”  “  It  has,  Hassan  Ali,”  I  replied.  !  in  my  imagination,  as  also  in  the  thoughts  of  Abdool-AIirza, 

But  the.se  serious  subjects  of  conversation  were  all  for-  and  various  others  of  my  attendants,  who  had  pictured  to 

Stten  when  the  Majesty  of  England,  with  many  lovely  themselves  the  mysterious  beauties  of  the  Virgin’s  Lake. 

ouris  smiling  around  her,  approached  me,  on  the  thresh-  But  to  know  that  hope  is  often  vam,  and  expectations  are 
oliiofher  palace,  stretched  out  her  hands  according  to  the  formed  to  be  deceived,  has  been  long  taught  to  us  by  the 
fashion  of  the  English,  anil,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emo-  wisdom  of  our  Prophet.  ‘‘  Your  Majesty,  this  is  the  Vir- 
tion,  bade  me  welcome  1  If  I  were  to  descrilte  the  senti-  ginia  Lake,”  said  Penguino  Bey,  after  a  brief  communica- 
ments  which  ro.se  tumultuous  in  my  agitated  bosom  —  tion  with  some  of  his  companions.  I  raised  my  eyes  with 

eagerness;  Abdool-Mirza  shaded  his  from  the  light,  and 
[Here  I  consider  it  is  perhaps  wiser  and  safer  to  cut  gazed  under  the  shadow  of  his  hand  :  and  the  Wizier, 
short  the  expansion  of  his  Majesty’s  feelings.  They  do  who  is  old,  and  ought  to  have  gained  wisdom,  twisted  his 
him  credit,  and  they  do  nothing  but  honor  to  the  illustrious  neck  in  his  anxiety  to  get  the  first  glimpse.  All  was  si- 
lady  who  called  them  forth ;  but  the  warmth  of  ex])ression  lent ;  the  trees,  clothed  in  that  intense  green  which  is 

proper  to  an  Eastern  may  perhaps  mingle  more  than  is,  almost  painful  to  the  eye,  dipped  into  the  waters  of  a  still 

ttrictly  speaking,  usual,  with  the  record  of  facts.  With  and  lonely  lake.  At  one  spot  certain  glimmers  of  white 

the  exception  of  this  outburst  of  natural  enthusiasm,  the  |  made  me  for  a  moment  hope  that  our  expectations  might 
Grand  Llama’s  account  of  his  visit  will  be  very  welcome,  j  be  realized,  and  that  the  virgins  were  invisible  only  be- 

containing  as  it  does, many  details  quite  unexjtected  by  the  cause  in  their  bath;  but  alas  I  these  glimmers  of  white 

public.  —  J.  P.]  '  1  turned  out  to  be  only  a  species  of  lily  which  grows  upon 

;  the  surface  of  the  water.  “  Where  are  they  V  ”  I  asked, 
‘‘We  have  conversed  upon  the  affairs  of  state,”  cried  j  presi'rving  my  royal  calm.  “Where  are  —  whom,  your 
the  Pearl  of  England — the  Rose  of  Princes,  “  and  we  have  I  Majesty?”  said  Penguino  Bey,  “The  virgins!”  burst 
wttled  at  this  royal  conference  many  difficult  matters,  !  simultaneously  from  my  lips  and  those  of  my  suite.  A 
which  our  resnective  statesmen  would  have  linirered  over  I  horrible  contortion  passed  over  the  face  ot  the  Englishman. 


“  We  have  conversed  upon  the  affairs  of  state,”  cried 
the  Pearl  of  England  — the  Rose  of  Princes,  “  and  we  have 
wttled  at  this  royal  conference  many  difficult  matters, 
which  our  respective  statesmen  would  have  lingered  over 
for  months.  Llama,  what  can  the  Queen  of  England  do 
now,  to  show  how  much  she  honors  her  imperial  guest  ?  ” 

“  Madam,”  I  replied,  “  there  is  between  royal  persons  an 
intimate  sympathy,  which  beings  of  a  lower  race  can  never 
know.  Your  Majesty  divines  my  wish.  Call  your  noble 
laureate  to  sing  before  me  that  famous  hymn  upon  your 
beauty,  which  has  resounded  to  the  end  even  of  my  distant 
dominions.” 

“  Let  the  great  Pasha  Tennyson  be  called.”  said  the 
Queen  of  Monarchs;  upon  which  there  appeared  One 
whose  aspect  was  as  that  of  the  ancient  gods  whom  the 
Prophet,  honored  l>e  his  name,  expelled  from  earth.  At 
the  end  of  his  song,  I  detached  from  ray  neck  the  famous 
collar  of  the  sun,  in  diamonds  of  Golconda,  which  came  to 
me  from  my  earliest  ancestor,  and  preseiited  it  to  the  great 
singer,  —  while  the  Mistress  of  all  the  Graces  held  out  her 
snow-white  hand  for  the  poet  to  kiss.  “  Your  Majesty,” 
said  I,  “  has  given  to  Song  it  most  beautiful  reward.” 

“  Llama,”  said  the  most  divine  of  sovereigns,  “  ask  of  me 
if  there  is  any  other  delight  which  we  can  bay  before  you.” 

“  Majesty  of  the  World,”  I  replied,  “  let  your  chief  story- 


horrible  contortion  passed  over  the  face  of  the  Englishman. 
“  There  are  none  here,”  he  answered,  displaying  an  amount 
of  hoarseness  and  confusion,  which  betrayed  some  guilty 
knowledge.  With  that  jtower  of  self-control  which  disiin- 
guishes  my  royal  race,  1  turned  to  the  Wizier  without  al¬ 
tering  a  line  of  my  countenance :  “  Let  Sadr-  Azen  h.avo 
the  bastinado,”  1  said,  quietly.  The  wretched  slave  had 
deceived  me. 

I  have  already’  remarked  (continues  his  Majesty) 
upon  the  curious  green,  almost  painful  to  the  eye  from  its 
vividness  and  intensity  of  color,  which  distinguishes  the 
trees  of  England,  and  which,  together  with  the  briili.mt 
hues  of  the  flags  with  which  it  is  their  custom  to  dress 
everything,  and  the  intense  red  of  the  soldiers,  produces  a 
panorama  very  dazzling,  but  sometimes  terrible  to  the  un¬ 
accustomed  eye.  It  may  thus  be  supposed  what  was  the 
effect  when  a  small  party  of  soldieis,  chosen,  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  for  their  extreme  lieight  and  strength,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  small  in  number,  as  giants  generally  are,  were  ma¬ 
noeuvred  before  me  in  their  red  dress,  u[>on  grass  so 
violently  green  that  my  subjects  in  Thibet  could  form 
little  idea  of  the  overpowering  forci'  of  the  color,  and  under 
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trees  equally  glaring  in  tone,  surrounded  by  a  square  of 
eager  spectators  anxiously’  following  my  every  movement, 
and  feasting  upon  me  with  their  eyes,  dressed  in  many 
brilliant  colors,  according  to  the  savage  taste  lor  bright 
tints  which  I  have  before  indicated  as  characteristic  of  the 
people.  This  is  what  the  natives  call  a  Review  ;  and  I  am 
informed  that  it  was  considered  a  very  line  sight,  the 
senses  of  the  English  being  so  dull  as  to  require  something 
very  strong  and  harsh  in  color,  as  well  as  in  food  to  excite 
them.  This  I  have  ascertained  from  a  famous  Dervish  of 
France,  call  Taine  Agha,  and  it  agrees  with  my  own  obser¬ 
vation.  The  wildness  of  the  barbarian  nature  breaks  out 
also  in  the  preference  shown  for  untrained  and  fiery  horses, 
which  prance  and  bound  so  wildly  about  during  even  the 
most  solemn  ceremonials  of  the  review,  as  to  deprive  these 
ceremonials  of  that  dignity  which,  in  the  opinion  ol  highly 
civilized  nations,  befits  every  occasion  on  which  monarchs 
present  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  their  subjects.  My 
own  well-known  and  beautiful  Arab,  the  Star  of  the  Des¬ 
ert,  had  received  his  usual  cordial  before  coming  u^pon  the 
field,  and  comported  himself  with  the  gravity  and  grace¬ 
fulness  becoming  the  charger  of  a  sovereign.  Far  difierent, 
however,  was  the  fate  of  Abdool-Mirza,  who  being,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  an  accomplished  rider,  rashly  mounted  one  of 
the  wild  and  untrained  animals  which  English  soldiers  love 
to  make  dance  and  leap,  bj'  the  very  side  of  their  (]ueen. 
The  brute  put  its  four  legs  together,  being  inspired  by 
some  spirit  hostile  to  the  true  servants  of  the  Prophet,  and 
performed  a  savage  leap,  which  pitched  my  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  on  the  ground  at  my  feet.  Though  my  desire  is,  so 
far  as  the  facts  will  j)eniiit,  to  quote  everything  to  the 
credit  of  a  peojde  who  have  shown  their  admiration  of  my 
royal  person  and  reverence  for  my  office  so  clearly,  truth 
compels  me  to  add,  that  the  uncivilized  nature  of  the  race 
becomes  painfully  evident  when  such  an  accident  occurs. 
A  slight  ripple  of  laughter,  like  a  breeze  upon  the  water, 
ran  round  the  brilliant  circle.  Even  upon  the  lips  of  Maj¬ 
esty  itself  1  perceived  a  smile.  “Is  he  hurt?”  said  the 
fairest  of  queens  ;  but  though  her  royal  training  imparted 
to  her  manners  a  grace  not  within  the  reach  of  her  sub¬ 
jects,  yet  even  this  Rose  of  Monarchs  smiled.  In  my  heart 
I  dedicated  Abdool-Mirza  to  all  the  demons  of  Gehenna, 
for  having  thus  disgraced  our  lotty  and  noble  nation  ;  and 
had  he  not  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  run  along  the  line,  in 
evidence  that  his  limbs  and  his  courage  were  both  sound, 
the  bastinado  or  the  bow-string  had  by  this  time  been  ex¬ 
ercised  on  my  master  of  the  Records.  Let  the  slaves  of 
Bedr-ed-din  hear  and  tremble ! 

(To  be  contiuued.) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  Du  Chaillu  is  said  to  be  writing  a  book  of  travels  in 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

M.  Edmond  About  takes  the  place,  which  the  late  M.  Phil- 
ar^te  Chosles  so  admirably  tilled,  of  Paris  Correspondent  to  the 
Alhenceum. 

The  Illustrated  Review  (London)  has  diseovered  that  the 
English  magazines  do  not  com])arc  favorably  with  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

W E  infer  from  a  notice  in  the  Examiner  that  Mr.  Henry  Mor- 
ford  has  published  a  volume  of  very  silly  verses  in  London. 
The  book  is  called  “  Rhymes  of  an  Editor.” 

The  Atheneeum  notices  that  “  the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  ]>oems,  ‘  Aftermath,’  will  contain  another  series  of 
“  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.”  Messrs.  George  lioutledite  &  Sons 
are  the  English  publishers  of  the  work. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  handsome  review  of  John  Fiske’s  de¬ 
lightful  volume,  “  Myths  and  Myth-Makers,”  the  London  Sf>ee- 
tutor,  says  :  “  This  book,  which  Mr.  Fiske  modestly  introduces 
as  a  ‘  somewhat  rambling  and  unsystematic  series  of  papers,’ 
secni^to  us  to  give  the  leading  results  of  comparative  mythol¬ 
ogy  in  a  happier  manner  and  with  greater  success  than  has  yet 
b^n  attained  in  so  small  a  compass.  It  is  the  work  of  a  student 
who  follows  in  the  steps  of  the  great  leaders  with  right-minded 
appreciation,  and  who,  though  he  docs  not  make  any  claim  to 


originality,  is  no  ordinary  compiler.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  hh 
pursuit,  without  being  a  fanatic ;  his  style  has  the  attractiveness 
due  to  a  certain  subtle  tact  or  refinement  hard  to  analyze,  but 
quite  sensibly  felt,  which  marks  the  best  American  essay-writ, 
ing  ;  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  his  subject  is  well  fitted  to 
reassure  those  who  have  been  deterred  from  seeking  anv  ac- 
quaintance  with  com])arative  mythology,  either  by  the  fortnida. 
ble  appearance  of  philological  apparatus  and  Vedic  proper 
names,  or  by  the  aggressive  boldness  of  one  or  two  champions 
of  the  new  learning.” 

The  Alhemeum  prints  the  following  pretty  lyric  entitled 
“  Long  Ago  :  ”  — 

“  Two  Roses  bloomed  upon  a  tree: 

Their  white  leaves  touched  with  every  swaying. 

I  bent  to  gather  one,  while  she 

Plucked  off  the  other,  gently  saving, 

‘  When  things  do  grow  and  cling  like  this. 

And  Death  almost  appeareth  loath 
To  take  but  one,  ’twere  greater  bliss 
To  both  for  Death  to  smite  them  both.’ 

“  Lost  Love !  Dead  Love !  They  come  and  go. 

The  summers  with  their  sun  and  flowers. 

Their  songs  of  birds.  I  only  know 
There  is  a  blight  upon  the  hours. 

No  sun  is  like  the  once  bright  sun 
That  shone  ujton  that  golden  weather. 

In  which  she  said  those  flowers  were  one. 

And  Death  should  spare  or  smite  together.” 

There  is  in  Hamburg  a  mercantile  house  as  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  science  as  to  those  of  trade-  Messrs.  Godeffrov 
South  Sea  merchants,  emjdoy  their  fleet  of  five-and-twemV 
merchantmen  not  only  to  carry  on  their  business,  but  to  obtain 
information  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  geography,  ethnology, 
and  natural  history  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  Australia  tor 
a  ])criudical  published  by  them  from  time  to  time,  and  to  collect 
curiosities  for  the  museum  established  in  connection  with  it 
The  following  singular  fact  was  lately  recorded  in  the  Journo/ 
of  the  Godejff'roy  Museum.  An  Englishman  residing  in  one  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  possesses  the  faculty  of  discerning  the 
approach  of  a  vessel  a  day  or  two  before  it  liccomes  visible,  and 
even  of  describing  its  shape,  and  whether  it  is  a  brig,  a  schooner 
or  a  barque.  He  states  that  it  is  prossible  to  discover  ships 
which  by  reason  of  the  shape  of  the  earth  are  not  jicrccjitible  by 
the  direct  action  of  sight,  by  means  of  the  vapors  which  collect 
on  the  horizon  at  a  certain  height  above  any  solid  object.  The 
shape  of  the  little  cloud  thus  formed  enables  him  to  determine 
that  of  the  vessel  beneath  the  horizon.  He  adds  that  such  ob¬ 
servations  can  only  be  relied  upon  in  clear  weather  and  when 
made  from  high  ground. 

It  is  too  bad  When  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  turned  up  as  a 
poet  in  London  —  a  real,  wild,  characteristic,  American  poet, 
with  no  manners  and  a  silver-mounted  revolver  —  The  Acad¬ 
emy  blew  the  jmet's  trumpet  furiously,  but  now  The  Acadenq 
is  blowing  the  jKiet.  The  critic  ends  his  notice  of  “  Songs  of 
the  Suiilands  ”  with  the  following  statement:  “  Mr.  Miller  has 
the  facultv  of  making  himself  felt  through  what  he  writes,  and 
we  quit  his  poems  with  a  mingled  sense  of  admiration  and  re¬ 
gret  ;  admiration  of  his  really  great  powers,  regret  that  he  seems 
unable  to  pursue  one  of  two  courses  in  their  application,  either 
to  strike  out  a  style  for  himself  as  original  as  his  own  theory 
of  art,  or  else  to  uc(|uirc  the  principles  developed  by  his  masters, 
by  Byron  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject,  by  Swinburne  in  versifi¬ 
cation.”  The  writer  also  says,  elsewhere :  “  One  whole  section 
of  this  volume,  ‘  Fallen  Leaves,’  is  very  correctly  described  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  an  introductory  quatrain. — 

‘  Some  fugitive  lines  that  allure  us  no  more. 

Some  fragments  that  fell  to  the  sea  out  of  time. 
Unfinished  and  yuillless  of  thought  as  of  rhyme, 

Thrown  now  on  the  worhl  like  waifs  on  the  shore.’  ” 

All  this  is  so  different  from  the  praises  which  this  same  jour¬ 
nal  lavished  on  Mr.  Miller’s  first  poems,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
smile.  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  is  just  as  good  a  poet  as  he  ever 
was ! 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  ok  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 
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